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FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY 


By Evarts BouTELL GREENE, Professor of History, University of Illinois 


With Maps and Illustrations 


HISTORY of the United States from its beginning in Europe down to 

the adoption and establishment of the Constitution (1789). The book 

lays emphasis on the racial, religious, and political elements which have gone 
to the formation of American nationality. The political and economic history 
of the various colonies and of the new nation formed in 1776 receives thorough 
On the other hand, the details of geographical 
discovery and exploration, Indians, and military campaigns, receive a minimum of 
With Professor Fish’s companion volume, Development of American 
Nationality, this book presents for colleges a short history of the American people. 
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cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


DANGER SIGNALS 
for TEACHERS 


THIS timely, inspiring book by the editor of the 

Journal of Education will make a strong appeal 
to all teachers. It was written to help them meet the 
new conditions which have arisen in the profession 
of teaching and points the way to success. 


Constructive, practical and glowing with common 
sense, every sentence has a positive value. The 
teacher's responsibilities, opportunities, and problems 
in the classroom and out are discussed with the clear- 


ness and understanding for which Dr. Winship 
is noted. 


teacher can afford to be without one of the most in- 
teresting and helpful volumes on theteaching voca- 
tion ever published. 


Price, $1.25 ; By Mail, $1.35 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 
443 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Every person associated with the educational | 
system would find this vital book stimulating and no 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


This ad and the ones to follow will give you a 
complete description of, and enable you to become 
acquainted with our large and comprehensive line 
of Maps, Pictures, Charts, Globes and Models. 


Our sew Map Catalog No. 3 and 
our new Biology Catalog will be 
ready by May 30th. Write for copies. 

—o— 

This ad announces our removal from our old 
location at 460 East Ohio Street to our own new 
and enlarged commodious quarters at 5235-5257 
Ravenswood Avenue. We take this opportunity 
to thank all our school friends who made this 
move possible for us. Whenever you are in 
Chicago we invite you to visit us. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Scientific School Map Makers 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Say you saw it in the ‘Journal of Education” 


WEEKLY | Single Copies, 6 Cente, 
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“The amount of material is fine and would 
require hours of work for a busy teacher 
to put in suitable form for presentation 
in the classroom” said a high school 
teacher in commenting on 


Looseleaf Current Events 


issued weekly by the Institute for Public 
Service, which is editing the high spot de- 
partment for the Journal of Education. 


Looseleaf Current Events gives teachers 
and classes in readily usable form 
1. An organized lesson each week 


2. The gist of important topics in con- 
densed form 


3. Questions for discussion and study 
4. A means of frequent review 
130 schools adopted them for class use in 


the first two weeks. Many teachers are 
enthusiastic about them. 


Write for sample copies 
LOOSELEAF CURRENT EVENTS 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York, City. 


I am interested in current events. Send sample of 
Looseleaf Current Events. 


Name 


Address 


SHORT 
HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


By RAMSAY MUIR 


Formerly Professor of Modern History 
University of Manchester 


This book is not merely a history of England, but 
is the story of the groups of peoples forming the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 


‘lo point out that the history of the British Empire 
has always been a part of the wider history of 
Western civilization, the main features of European 
history are introduced. This method of treating 
the subject is one of the most distinctive points of 
the work. 


The main emphasis is upon the development of 
institutions and social conditions, and in an in- 
teresting way the author brings out the real signifi- 
cance of constitutional changes and the causes 
which led to them. Economic and social history 
are introduced as a vital element of the story. 


The work embodies a sane view of British history 
and is written in a clear narrative style that holds 
the reader. 

Volume One. Price $8.00 

Volume Two, In Preparation 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


WENTWORTH-SMITH 


From the Earliest Principles 
School Arithmetics (WENTWORTH-SMITH) 


Practical and modern in every point, these books make arithmetic interesting 
to pupils throughout the elementary grades by showing them the real part num- 
bers play in everyday life and training them to make the use of those numbers 
in their later life mechanical so far as arithmetic processes are concerned. 


To Vocational Preparation 


Fundamentals of Practical Mathematics (Just Published) 


Machine Shop Mathematics (Vear/y Ready) 
(WENTWORTH-SMITH-HARPER) 

These new books are for the student in the vocational or continuation school, 
as well as for the student taking similar courses in the junior and general high 
school. ‘Fundamentals of Practical Mathematics” reviews the fundamental 
operations and treats, from a strictly practical standpoint, those basic principles 
which the student must know whatever special vocation he is to follow. It will 
soon be followed by ‘‘Machine-Shop Mathematics,’’ which will cover that part 
of mathematics which is applied to the technical work of the machine-shop. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Chicago 
Columbus 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New York 
Dallas 


London 
San Francisco 
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GUY M. WILSON TO BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


There is genuine rejoicing in New England 
that Boston is to have Guy M. Wilson, for he 
will bring here some needed Western flavor. He 
is a graduate of Terre Haute Normal School, of 
Indiana University, with an earned degree of 
Teachers College, Columbia. His experience is 
quite unusual,—a rural school teacher for two 
years,a high school teacher, a township superin- 
tendent, county superintendent in Indiana for 
five years, city superintendent, Connersville, In- 
diana,-where he nationalized himself; pro- 
fessor in Iowa State College for ten years. 

Dr. Guy M. Wilson’s real fame rests upon 
“Motivation of School Work,” in collaboration 
with his brother, H. B. Wilson, a book that has 


already been adopted for Reading Circles in 
twenty states. 


RETIREMENT OF FOOS 

The retirement of Dr. Charles S. Foos from 
the superintendency of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
is one of the notable events of the season, both 
because of the national and state prominence 
of Dr. Foos, and because of the educational 
significance of Reading, which has previously 
had two of America’s educational leaders as su- 
perintendents, Dr. Z. X. Snyder, afterward presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at Indiana. 
Pennsylvania, and Greeley, Colorado, and Dr. 
Thomas M. Balliet, who has since been famous 
as the superintendent of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and dean of New York University. 


Mr. Foos is a native of Reading, his grand- 
father was a member of the first Board of Edu- 
cation of Reading, and the family has played an 
important part in public affairs for a century. 

No school man in the state has been more es- 
teemed and beloved than has Charles S. Foos 
and none has been more useful. He knows 
school work to the limit, has been devoted to it 
professionally, and withal is a fine community 
leader, religiously, socially and civically. 

Mr. Foos was the creator of the National Fed- 
eration of State Associations fifteen years ago 
and has been its president from the first. The 
Board cf Education insists that he remain in 
the city’s service, doing such work as will make 
no draft upon his strength. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


[To inspire ambition, to stimulate the imagination, to 
provide the inquiring mind with accurate information in 
an interesting style. Fifty expert editors and advisers. 
In eight volumes, of almost 4,500 pages. Published by F. 


E. Compton & Company, 58 East Washington street, 
Chicago. ] 


A pictured encyclopedia is a creation of the 
twentieth century. For twenty years authors 
and publishers have been trying to find how to 
make a complete book in scope, an attractive 
book in appearance, an inspiring book for the 
schools, and now Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia has met their needs. 

So universal is its information, so accurate in 
every statement, so scientific in its spirit, so 
psychological in its presentation, so heroic in its 
elimination of traditional chaff, so charming in 
its style, so illuminating in its illustrations, so 
artistically beautiful, and in every way so bril- 
liant that we cannot conceive of any attempt to 
surpass it in quality as a book for schools. 

What the laws of gravitation are in nature, 
what a knowledge of the circulatory system is 
in physiology, what the last word is in science, 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is as the last 
word in knowledge fer students. 

The fact that Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
is by several years the latest to appear gives it 
so many advantages that though a school had all 
of its predecessors it would need this all the 
same, tor every one knows that there is a 
flavor to everything in science and art, in finance 
and civics that was not in the atmosphere a few 
years ago. 

Open Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in any 
of the eight volumes, to any of its near 4,500 
pages, and you feel the new spirit. 

While it is both complete and up to the minute 
in facts, it is radically different from a book of 
facts. It is a book of life, of human life. It 
is not a book about life, but a book of life, ap- 
pealing to the young who are in the flood time 
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of life. A student who goes to this treasure 
house of information to present a draft thereon, 
leaves it with a consciousness that instead of 
making a draft on it he has made an investment 
in it. Every phase of information he has found 
is tunctioning thereafter in his life. 1t makes 
him think for himself, makes him _ invest 
thought, which is the best human investment. 

There is nothing irritating in any paragraph. 
One cannot find there bombs to hurl at an 
enemy. There is nothing to inflict pessimism in 
a child’s mind. There is inspiration for faith in 
nature, and in human nature, in the work-a-day 
world and in commercial life, in society and 
church. There is no propaganda, but a devout 
crusade, not for any cause or theory, but a 
crusade to attract students, to inspire them to 
learn more, to learn how to Jearn more, how to 
continue to learn more as long as they live. 

This Pictured Encyclopedia has a distinct per- 
sonality, which is as surprising as it is refresh- 
ing. It cannot be described, but is felt the 
moment you open it anywhere. 
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THE KENTUCKY MEETING 


Kentucky’s educational functioning has made 
an exceptional demonstration of efficiency un- 
der unexpected handicaps. 

’ Rarely has there been a better proof of the 
virtue of professional preparation than in the 
case of Kentucky in 1922. 

The personnel of the profession has been toned 
up along all lines in recent years. The city su- 
perintendents of Kentucky have been develop- 
ing professional leadership of the teachers and 
community leadership through activity in Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs 
and Parent-Teachers Associations. Zenas E. 
Scott ot Louisville has a corps of associate su- 
pervisors, principals, and teachers with as keen 
a spirit and purpose of achievement as can be 
found in any city of 300,000 population, and we 
are assured that the same leadership is in evi- 
dence in other cities. We know it to be true of 
many cities of the state with which we are 
familiar. 

If Mrs. M. L. Hall of Shelbyville is a sample 
of the county superintendents Kentucky can 
challenge comparison with any state in the 
union. Her presidency of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association was certainly the height of 
efficiency. 

George Calvin, state superintendent, has or- 
ganized a state department along modern lines 
with John W. Carr, of national fame, as chief 
of staff, and Mr. Carr has never demonstrated 
greater efficiency in Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey 
or Pennsylvania than in Kentucky. By the by, 
Mr. Carr was president of the Department of 
Superintendence when it met in Louisville, and 
it was one of the outstanding meetings of the 
Department. 

The state institutions, 


however, must be 


credited with largest influence in the emergency 
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of 1921-22. The State University under Presi- 
dent Frank L. McVey has come to be one of 
the eminent scholastic institutions of the coun- 
try. 

The State Teachers Colleges at Richmond and 
Bowling Green have furnished a larger propor- 
tion of the superintendents and principals of the 
state than is customary fer normal schools, 
Presidents Coates and Cherry can press the but- 
tom that will let loose as much energy in an 
educational cause as any two presidents of 
State Teachers Colleges we know. Bowling 
Green has a mid-year enrollment of 1,600 stu- 
dents, which places it near the head of the line. 

We have never known a greater educational 
surprise than when a bill was introduced in the 
Kentucky legislature to make it criminal for 
any teacher in the state to teach anything per- 
taining to evolution, with a political backing that 
fore-shadowed its passage. 

There was never such a rally of school people 
within our knowledge as came to the rescue of 
the “Truth” in Kentucky. 

The meeting of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation in Louisville, April 11-14, County Su- 
perintendent Mrs. M. L. Hall of Shelbyville, 
president; and R. H. Williams of Louisville, 
secretary; was one of the best state sessions it 
has been our privilege to attend. 

Five thousand enthusiastic teachers and other 
educators make a professional force that throbs 
with vitality. Not in our day has there been a 
time when there were so many special appeals. 
for educational zeal as now. 

The Physical Education program was almost 
enough of itself to make a state meeting. The 
city superintendents, the county superintend- 
ents, the high school department, the depart- 
ment of higher education, the department of 
mathematics, the department of language, the 
department of child study, the department of 
music, the department of commercial education, 
the department of home economics, the depart- 
ment of manual arts, the department of geog- 
raphy, the department of agriculture, the de- 
partment of history and civics, the kindergar- 
ten department, the rural school section, the ele-- 
mentary section, was each so intense that the 
impression was given that the whole state meet— 
ing was a crusade for its especial promotion. 

Added to everything else in the Kentucky 
State meeting was the glow and _ glory every- 
where apparent that education in Kentucky had 
been saved from the tragedy of a law which in 
plain English meant “Don’t dare to teach 
Truth.” 

We have lived through many thrills in edu- 
cation but never anything quite like the Ken- 
tucky slogan, “Teach the Truth.” 


Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
has 1,922 applications for admission in Septem- 
ber with only 600 possible opportunities to en- 
roll. 
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5. D. FESS FOR UNITED STATES SENATE 


The expected has happened and Congressman 
S..D, Fess of Ohio has announced his candidacy 
for the United States Senate. It has been as- 


sumed that he would have the Republican nom-. 


ination unopposed and it is still hoped that such 
will be the situation, but even if there is a con- 
test within the party Mr. Fess will undoubtedly 
be the candidate of his party. 

No man who has ever been in the United 
States Senate has meant as much to the school 
world as will the election of Mr. Fess, who has 
been a leader among school men for a quarter 
of a century. 

On the faculty of the University at Ada he 
was intensely devoted to the creator of that un- 
usual institution and a son, private secretary to 
Speaker Gillette, Lehr Fess, bears the name of 
the creator of Ada. 

Mr. Fess has always been an _ ardent, 
scholarly student of public affairs, and no one 
has ever presented to teachers’ organizations 
the problems of government, local, national and 
international, as clearly and forcefully as has he. 
Unquestionably Mr. Fess has for a third of a 
century had a greater influence upon the in- 
telligent thinking and wholesome leadership of 
the teachers of America on public questions than 
have any other ten men. 

As president of Antioch College he developed 
such leadership in party councils in Southeas- 
tern Ohio that he has virtually been unopposed 
and would be elected indefinitely did he choose 
to remain in that field of public service. 

He is unquestionably the most influential man 
in Congress, excepting such official influence as 
the speakership carries. 

On all great questions Mr. Fess has always 
stood for political efficiency through wholesome 
public service, has always functioned actively in 
great public movements and always for political 
and personal righteousness. , 

Mr. Fess is the only idealist who has been so 
devoted a realist that the credit for the over- 
whelming majority of his party elected to the 
Senate and House in 1920 was under his mas- 
terful official leadership. 

The election of S. D. Fess to the United 
States Senate will signify more to the people 
as a whole and to the country in dealing with 
the economic and social problems that the 
world faces than will the election of any other 
man between the seas. 


A GREAT NORTH DAKOTA WEEK 


State Superintendent Miss Minnie J. Nielson 
of North Dakota is arranging for a wonderful 
meeting of the superintendents of the state. 

It will be the mid-summer conference of the 
superintendents of four days at Fort Yates, 
which is on the west bank of the Missouri river, 
thirty miles from a railroad station. Transpor- 
tation to the conference will be by automobile 
from Cannonball, where are found the naturally 
formed sandstone cannon balls for which the 
Station is named. On the way from Mandan to 


days. 


Cannonball the train passes the site of old Fort 
Abraham, from which the famous Custer expedi- 
tion started, and later Fort Rice that was the 
centre of mafiy military activities in the early 


‘The Fort, itself, while thoroughly modernized, 
is at present mainly concerned with Uncle 
Sam's administration of the affairs of the In- 
dians for this district and is of exceptional his- 
toric interest, first, in connection with the move- 
ment of troops in the days of exploration and 
settlement and later in the control of the In- 
dians in their semi-civilized state. Here the 
distribution of government beef and farm im- 
plements was made to the Indians. For years 
a considerable force of soldiers was kept to 
maintain order. 

In addition to considering the chief school 
conditions of the state the superintendents will 
consider and study the historic points of the dis- 
trict and facts of early Indian history, sur- 
rounded with the glamour of aboriginal legend 
connected with this part of the state. 

Dr. Melvin E. Gilmore of the State Histori- 
cal Department, an unusual interpreter of In- 
dian iife and legend, will accompany the party 
and give lectures every day on the history of 
this part of the state and on the flora and fauna 
of the region. 

For miles in all directions are the farms and 
farm homes of Indians with here and there a 
prairie Indian school. The most unusual fea- 
ture of the conference will be the assembling of 
the tribes before the superintendents. They 
will perform their various dances and pageants; 
there will be addresses of welcome by their rep- 
resentative citizens. Indian children, under the 
guidance of Indian teachers, will demonstrate 
for the superintendents the work of the Indian 
schools. The Indians, themselves, have partici- 
pated in the invitation and are anxious to dis- 
play every feature connected with their life in 
which the visiting superintendents may be in- 
teresicd. 
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HEADQUARTERS IN BOSTON 


The official hotel headquarters for the Boston 
meeting will be at the Copley-Plaza Hotel and 
the state’s headquarters will be at Hotel Lenox. 
The hotels are near each other. There are 
several other first-class hotels, every way satis- 
factory, good enough for any one, within a city 
block of the Copley-Plaza and the Lenox. 

The Copley-Plaza was not built when the N. 
E. A. met here last. Then the Lenox and the 
Brunswick were headquarters in 1910. ‘ 
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CONSERVE EYE SIGHT 


The Eye Sight Conservation Council of 
America, Inc., Guy A. Henry, General Director, 
Times Building, New York City, is arranging to 
be of inestimable service to America by an earn- 
est crusade to improve all school conditions of 
lighting. Mr. Henry desires to be of service to 
all schools. 
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THE NEED OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR EDUCA- 
| TIONAL SERVICE 


BY OLIVE M, JONES 


[Address at Department of Superintendence in Chicago.] 


I am impelled to speak in an every-day practi- 
cal sort of a way about some of the arguments 
which seldom find open expression on the plat- 
form in a discussion of national organization, but 
which influence men’s thought (and votes) more 
powerfully than the logic and plans which are 
generally presented. There are several such ob- 
jections and arguments operating against the 
proposition of national organization for the 
equalizing of educational opportunity. Every 
objection, when analyzed. can be classified under 
fear. 

One is the fear of the Foundations. I frankly 
confess I share it. But it is because I share in 
it that I believe in national organization for edu- 
cation. I fear the domination of any privately 
financed and carefully organized combination of 
individuals, by whatever title it calls itself. And 
because I fear it, I believe there should be in the 
National Government a Department which will 
protect public education from any such domina- 
tion,—protect it because its officials are ap- 
pointed by persons directly responsible to popu- 
lar vote. Because I fear it, I believe that edu- 
cation could be organized rationally so that 
there may obtain equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, apparently threatened in times past 
by political or commercial or industrial or re- 
ligious combinations, and so that the investiga- 
tions and researches necessary to educational 
advance may be supported and financed as the 
work ,of public, not the private, educational 
authorities. 

A second fear is the fear of supervision. In 
the first place, does not such a fear carry with 
it a confession of desire to escape meeting re- 
quirements conceded to be justly expected? Why 
fear supervision unless one has something to 
hide or means to evade doing right? Why should 
the state, an impersonal body, fear supervision? 
In the second place, the fear of supervision in 
connection with national organization for edu- 
cational service is an absurd bugaboo, a goblin 
created by enemies of public education to 
frighten off its friends, for supervision has no 
place in national organization for educational 
service as I see it, and I would fight its inclusion 
as vigorously as I now believe in national aid to 
impoverished states. 

A third fear is that social justice will suffer. 
I challenge the sincerity of this fear. I think 
we should be grateful to Felix Adler for show- 
ing us the danger we are in through our illusion 
as to what social justice consists in and for 
showing us that behind that term there shelters 
a dangerously exaggerated individualism which 
is destructive of a national ideal, which would 
tear down the unity of the American people, so 


difficult of attainment by a nation composed of 
groups originally widely separated by varying 
ideas and ideals. 

This fear expresses itself in an outcry against 
the darger of uniformity. I come from a city 
which is a perpetual refutation of any such dan- 
ger. And no one really fears uniformity, for 
we all know it can’t be done. With a single 
course of study, a single set of regulations and 
by-laws and one individual superintendent of 
schools, our 500 or more schools are as individual 
in their characteristics as the contour of the 
faces of their principals. . 

New York State has compelled New York 
City to meet the needs of the rural communities. 
The government must similarly meet the needs 
of the poorer states. 

State aid to education and requirement of edu- 
caticn are familiar to us in New York. We have 
recently fought hard to secure the re-enactment 
of every clause which provides state aid. Fed- 
eral aid extends to the state as a whole that 
which New York State now gives each com- 
munity which meets the conditions for that aid. 

A fourth fear is the fear of politics. I re- 
centiy attended a meeting in New York called 
for the purposes of considering wages and means 
of taking the schools out of politics. As I lis- 
tened to the two chief speakers declaim against 
political influence in the schools, and each de- 
scribe his patent'rremedy, my conclusion was that 
each really meant “Take the schools out of your 
politics and put them into mine.” This fear, too, 
is a hobgoblin raised against every national pub- 
lic improvement evtr contemplated. Which is 
more to be feared—the politics of today, which 
is blind to the needs of children in its budget 
appropriations, or the politics which may or 
may not happen, but which is so controlled by 
law that appropriations must be made to aid 
each state to give the same minimum educational 
opportunities to every child? 

The real political issue here is one of votes. 
The children of the nation will benefit by na- 
tional organization for equal opportunity in 
education and the children have no votes. Not 
that I’m arguing that they should have, I’m 
merely stating the fact that local politicians 
ignore children’s needs through fear of adult 
votes. The woman voter, whose suffrage priv- 
ilege is still so new, has not yet waked up to this 
political issue. I urge every teacher to join: 
every civic organization in which he or she can 
obtain membership in order to rouse women to 
the needs of the children and make the politician 
fear the vote of the children’s defenders more 
than that of the taxpayer. 


_' Sometimes this exaggerated individualism, the 
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seifish individualism which leads to chaos, calls 
organization Prussianism. A recent newspaper 
letter said that Prussianism is a greater evil 
than illiteracy, and cites Germany as proof of 
his argument. But German education was not 
public education nor was it equal opportunity for 
all the people, and it is in the land of unequal 
opportunity that Prussianism has its chance to 
grow. And evil though it was and great its 
harm to civilization, the Prussianism of the 
Kaiser is no more an enemy of democracy than 
the Prussianism of a political boss who has his 
chance to flourish because of the ignorance of 
the people he manipulates. 

The real enemy of democracy is not in national 
organization for public education but in mob 
power, the power of mobs of illiterate voters 
swayed and misguided by, conscienceless leaders. 
And as Prussianism so-called is the enemy of 
the opportunity of the individual, so is this 
greater evil of illiteracy which leads to the autoc- 
racy of the mob and the boss. 

There is still a fifth’ fear—the fear of inter- 
ference with the rights of parents. Recently I 
read the astonishing statement that the general 
government has no more right to dictate to the 
father when and where and how much he must 
educate his child than to prescribe his food or 
the shape of his clothes, and again that the gov- 
ernment in assuming to direct the minimum re- 
quirements for an intelligent citizenship is 
usurping the place of the father and depriving 
him of his most sacred privilege, that of direct- 
ing the training of his offspring. Did one ever 
hear such fallacy? In the first place, there is 
no “sacred privilege” about it. The training of 
his oftspring is no “privilege” but a solemn obli- 
gation, a bounden duty, which the government 
has as much right to enforce upon parents as 
to enforce laws for the observance of any other 
duty. The government owes it to the child who 
is to be its future citizen to compel the parent 
and the community to give that child at least a 
minimum of education. 

A sixth fear is of increased taxes. 

My brother has seven children. The state 
where those children were born has little wealth 
and its educational opportunities are few. His 
ranch gave good living, but little cash, and it 
takes big sums to send seven children away to 
school; so he gave up his ranch and took a 
Salaried position in a city in order to send his 
children to public school. Is that industrial ef- 
ficiency? And that state is not to blame. It 
simply hasn’t the money to do better and it 
never can have. 

Conditions in such states can never be better 
unless aid is given by wealthier states. That 
aid should not be given as a charity to be doled 
out in unequal amounts or withheld as the giver 
may choose. I was shocked at a recent conven- 
tion to hear the refusal expressed by the repre- 
sentative of « wealthy city to listen to the needs 
of the rural sections of that state where bogs 
and forests make population sparse and money 


scarce even while essential industries are car- 
ried on there. 

A recent newspaper article states that it is 
bribery to make a gift of money by the govern- 
ment to a state that meets its conditions. Since 
it is acknowledged that the richer states are al- 
ready in advance of the minimum requirements 
and since it is conceded that the wealthier states. 
should be made to help the less fortunate com- 
munities, where does the bribery come in? I’m 
toe stupid to see it and I believe it is an attempt 
to raise up another fear and accomplish an evil 
purpose by indirection. It is easy to defeat good 
by appeal to fear and so our enemies are busy 
manufacturing fears for the unthinking. Aware 
of probable comparison with preceding instances 
of government aid or government direction, 
the same newspaper article states that these 
other agencies “operate, under absolutely de- 
fined constitutional power.” Clever, that. First, 
an appeal to our fears that there will be an in- 
fringement of the Constitution. Second, an 
argument against an assumption so cleverly 
made that the average reader is blinded to the 
falsity of the assumption, for no proponent of 
government aid by national organization for 
education has ever dreamed of anything except 
operation under absolutely defined constitu- 
tional powers. 

Another instance of the same form of argu- 
ment is an assault upon the provision for a re- 
quirement of minimum qualifications as a pre- 
requisite to government aid by a long harangue 
on what are to be the standards in history. The 
average listener is carried away by the argu- 
ment and forgets that no proponent of minimum 
standards ever proposed anything in regard to 
history or any other subject except the ability to 
read and write English. Will the creator of this 
bugaboo accept a challenge? Will he dare as- 
sert that this democracy has not the right to 
demand minimum standards in reading and writ- 
ing English in the education of its future voters? 
The people who raise these bugaboos and rouse 
these fears are really opponents of public edu- 
cation or have aims which make them fear an “ 
enlightened citizenry. 

Public education is the nation’s business. 
Americanization is. Not long ago I spoke in a 
community where several of the teachers spoke 
no English at home or even at recess in the yards 
with their pupils. 

I once heard a soap box speaker talk toa 
crowd in a foreign language, saying: “This is 
what I dare not say to you in English because I 
would be arrested.” He disregarded me be- 
cause I was only a woman and presumably una- 
ware of his language. Can we have an Ameri- 
can nation if there is no power to organize edu- 
cation nationally so that these things cannot be? 

Lastiy, I make my stand in favor of national 
organization for education because 1 am a 
woman, deeply interested personally, and pro- 
fessionally, in equal opportunity for education of 
all children and of the women of all nations that 
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come to our land. Women vote in America. I 
fought for suffrage and would fight again for 
women’s equal rights as citizens. Therefore I 
want women educated and taught to use their 
intelligence and their votes for the best interests 
of children. And I know there are people, now 
in great numbers in this country, whose men 
brutally beat the women of their families if they 
go to any kind of a school, and then at the com- 
mand of a boss or a gang leader drive these 
same women to the polls to vote, as these women 
never could have been induced knowingly to 
vote, against the best interests of school and 
home. 


The writer who called national organization 
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for education Prussianism advised us if we want 
it and believe in it so strongly to demand that it 
be done by Federal amendment. We are ready 
to do so, but will the states never grant a 
national good except by Federal amendment? 
We have the long and historic struggles for 
abolition of slavery, woman suffrage, prohibi- 
tion. Must the protection of the equal educa- 
tional opportunities of children, the nation’s 
right to maintain an intelligent citizen- 
ship, depend upon an unnecessary Federal 
amendment or will our political leaders and our 
anti-American agitators submit now and assist 
in the establishment of both by means of 
national aid and national organization? 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF RESEARCH 


Dr. F. J. E. Woodbridge, Johnsonian profes- 
sor of philosophy and dean of the Faculties of 
Political Science, Philosophy and Pure Science 
of Columbia University, calls the use of the 
term “graduate school” in the university sys- 
tem unfortunate, “as if the graduate school were 
more gentlemanly and aristocratic than any 
other. It too often implies snobbishness.” 

While the university owes it to the public to 
provide for continued study after graduation 
from college and also professional training for 
college teachers he “can see no need for any 
elaborate or costly establishment to meet these 
ends.” 

Bringing up the whole question of graduate 
instruction as one about which the public should 
come to a clear understanding with the univer- 
sity, Dean Woodbridge confesses that he is de- 
pressed by the many inquiries which deans of 
‘the graduate schools are receiving relative to 
research. These inquiries aim to discover 
what provision is made for research and how the 
time of professors is divided between teaching 
and research. They leave one with the sad im- 
pression that in graduate schools generally it is 
only the tag and weary ends of a scholar’s life 
which are given to learning. 

Dean Woodbridge says the idea is getting 
abroad that the researches of a professor need 
the extraordinary encouragement of what are 
becoming to be known as Research Foundations, 
and this can work very great mischief. 

“It is of prime importance that both the pub- 
lic and curselves should come to some clear un- 
derstanding about the place of advanced instruc- 
tion and research in the university system. For 
the term ‘graduate’ is unfortunate. A wag 
might say that graduate schools are generally 
little more than places where college graduates 
who have nothing better to do, may go to get 
a little more education. Too’ many graduate 
students are, as a matter of fact, of that type, 
and both they and the university would be much 
better apart. There prevails, too, the idea that 
the graduate school is a professional school for 
the training principally of college teachers 


in the various branches’ of learning. 
The emphasis falls on the students. Their 
previous preparations, their needs, and their fu- 
ture careers largely determine administration 
and practice. 

“I am convinced that it is not arguable that 
the university is under obligation to the public 
which supports it, to provide both the opportu- 
nity for continued study after graduation from 
college and also professional training for col- 
lege teachers. Yet I can see no need for any 
elaborate or costly establishment to meet these 
ends. Our department of University Extension 
and our summer session now afford an inex- 
haustible opportunity for any one who wishes to 
learn more than he now knows. The profes- 
sional training of college teachers comprises so 
largely the mastery of the subjects which they 
are expected to teach that it ought not to be 
difficult to provide what is important for them 
to know about psychology and the theory and 
practice of teaching, without setting up a special 
school for that purpose. 

“But the university has an obligation to the 
public which is not discharged either by pro- 
viding an opportunity for continued education. 
or an opportunity for professional training in 
teaching or in any other art. That is the obliga- 
tion steadily to maintain research and keep the 
whole university vitalized by devotion to learn- 
ing. The question of the graduate school is, 
therefore, as I see it, whether the maintaining 
of this devotion shall be left to the efforts of in- 
dividuals or whether the attempt shall be made 
to support it by an effective organization. If 
the latter, then the emphasis in the graduate 
school falls, not on students, but on subjects. 
Its business is in no sense to teach the ignorant. 
Its sole business is the advancement of learning. 
Its administration and its degrees should be con- 
trolled by that end. 

“There is little doubt that graduate schools 
are too much given to teaching and too little 
given to learning. Speaking of the practices at 
Columbia, I have lived long enough to see many 
a promising scholar ruined by the devotion he 
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has wasted on thie research’ of his students iu’ 
which he had only a vicarious interest, while his 
own studies were postponed to the next vaca- 
tion. 

“In short I would propose that research be 
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conducted, not on the principle that it is the 
business of professors to assist the researches 
of the students, but that it is the business of 


the students to assist the researches of the pro- 
fessors.” 


A GREAT CIVIC EDUCATION CAMPAIGN IN TOLEDO 


BY JANE A, STEWART 


The scene was the large assembly hall of the 
fine Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. The 
auditorium was packed with people. On the 
platform were the mayor and other public men. 

It was the final contest in Toledo’s “Spell- 
down.” This “Spelldown” was in reality an 
oral examination on facts about Toledo and it 
was easily the most popular and successful fea- 
ture in the big civic education campaign of 1922 
—‘Know Toledo.” 

After the community singing and necessary 
speech-making the contestants (62 in number) 
were lined-up on the platform for the “grilling” 
to the great applause of their friends. The pre- 
liminary contests had been open to everybody, 
both old and young. Scarcely a dozen adults 
appeared for the big final, however. The con- 
testants were chiefly pupils and students from 
schools and colleges. 

For three hours the questions were fired and 
one by one the contestants were eliminated. One 
bright club woman went down under a query on 
the percentage of increase in the population of 
Toledo. Another gave the number of paper- 
hangers in the city at 38 instead of 31. She 
was one of the last seven. Four of the six re- 
maining were slowly eliminated till at last there 
were just two left—a young business woman of 
‘24 and a school girl of 14 years. The latter failed 
by a slight technical slip in her reply to a ques- 
tion on the counties in Ohio. 

The “Spelldown” official questions numbered 
100 and many of the contestants were so letter 
perfect in their replies that supplementary quer- 
ies were given inorder to find the first winners. 
The answers were all, however, in easily accessi- 
ble printed information supplied by the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce, under whose direction 
the event took place. 

The idea was the suggestion of a well known 


clubwoman and teacher, Mrs. Agnes Morris, and 
the organization of this “Spelldown” was well 
planned. Preliminary ¢ontests were the chief 
features, and these were held by regular groups 
such as the clubs, literary and social; patriotic 
and civic societies; and by schools, as well as by 
special groups. The preliminaries took place in 
homes, churches, schools, public libraries, the 
requirement being that not less than twenty-five 
should form for a preliminary, with a regular 
chairman and two judges. Only one final win- 
ner could be sent from each school building, 
Losers in a preliminary contest could enter as 
often as they pleased, winners but once; and 
such contests were not restricted to Toledo. 

Special awards were offered, donations being 
made by business and manufacturing firms until 
there were about thirty in all to whom gifts 
could be given as a reward of merit for their 
close study of their native city. 

The topics on which this training turned cov- 
ered every phase of the city’s activities; its his- 
tory, its architecture, religion, population, etc. 

The keenest interest was taken by the 
Women’s Clubs, the Boy Scouts and similar or- 
ganizations, and by the schools. For weeks 
teachers drilled their pupils on the facts given, 
which accounted for their majority as final win- 
ners. At the close many adult group winners 
failed to appear, leaving it to the youth of the 
city to carry off the awards. These included 
$100 in cash, music lessons, clocks, bicycles, 
groceries, etc., etc. 

Among the interesting facts on local education 
impressed on the Spelldowners were these: 
Toledo has two universities, three high schools, 
and forty-six elementary schools, with an en- 
rollment of 29,769 (the total enrollment being 
34,370 inthe city schools); seven libraries dis- 
tributing one million books a year. 


I know of no better measure of a man’s real education than the adequacy of his thought 


and action in whatever actual situation he may find himself, for the adequacy of thought and 


action implies some hold on world experience. Our daily use of the phrase “common sense” has 


no other meaning.—Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols, President Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE COMPLETE PROGRAM 
OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


BY WILL C, WOOD 


State Superintendent of California 


[Conference on Physical Education, Chicago.] 


Physical education is with. us. That is one 
thing school administrators must recognize. It 
has been coming for the last fifteen or twenty 
years. First of all it found its expression in the 
work of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation, placing emphasis upon play and recrea- 
tion, in the setting aside of playground places in 
the cities for play. It extended to high schools 
first of all in the attempt ior bigger playgrounds. 
It is not an unusual thing to find playgrounds of 
fifteen and twenty acres, because of the fact we 
have come to recognize the need for play and 
physical education. Then, too, we find it ex- 
pressed in the organization of the Boy Scouts 
of America and in the Camp Fire Girls; in the 
organizations of the boys and girls of the country 
districts, of the Pioneer Scouts; we have it also 
in our County Playgrounds, bringing in the chil- 
dren of rural districts. Physical education is 
with us; we have to reckon with it. How, as 
educators, are we going to direct it? 

What are the needs which physical education 
can meet in our educational program? First 
of all, the need of vitality ; possibly the most im- 
portant need is to conserve the vitality with 
which the Almighty endowed the individual. We 
can’t trust entirely to heredity; we may not 
have enough vitality and must develop more, 
and those who are contented with only the hy- 
gienic phases fall short of the American idea. 
In our educational program there must be room 
for general activities, big muscle activities, sc 
needed in this life of to-day to offset effects of 
our narrowing scale in industry. He who works 
the muscles of his fingers—such as the jeweler 
or watchmaker—needs the big muscle activities. 
Big muscle activities are needed for the devel- 
opment of the nervous system of our boys and 
girls. As one state superintendent puts it, “It 
is a thing that won’t wait to the age of twenty 
or twenty-five, but should be given when it is 
needed. Then there is need in this time for the 
teaching of hygienic living, for the giving of the 
knowledge of hygiene and at the same time 
training for health habits.” That is an import- 
ant part of our work. Another thing which 
physicai education meets, is the need of good 
sportsmanship—good sportsmanship not only on 
the athletic field, but out in life. The greatest 


need today in industry is good sportsmanship in 
industry—on the part of capital and on the part 
of labor; and it is out on the playgrounds of — 
America that we can develop some of this sports- 
manship, as a means of taking care of our in- 
creasing problems. 


We live in an iron age, an age of machinery 


and specialization, of narrow scale. The day of 
the laborer is becoming steadily shorter. He 
has more time on his hands. If the leisure 
which modern industry affords to the working 
men and women is used for dissipation, then 
leisure will prove a curse rather than a blessing. 
With recreation activities that will improve the 
vitality of the individual leisure may indeed be 
a very great blessing. In California in 1917 it 
was decided that it was necessary to seize upon 
this movement, direct it in some way from the 
educational standpoint, and so we passed a bill 
providing that physical education in the state 
should be compulsory, and we have been work- 
ing under that law for four years. I think the 
bill had its origin in the results of the draft 
which showed that 29.85 of all boys included in- 
the first draft had physical defects. It was 
during this period that compulsory military 
drilling was advocated in the public schools, and! 
we found that military authorities were in agree- 
ment with us but precsribed physical education: 
rather than military drill. Thirty minutes a 
day was devoted to physical education in ele 
mentary schools and in high schools at least 
two hours a week through the year. In the 
same year there was a law enacted providing” 
for health supervision and those two acts con-. 
stitute the backbone of the program of physical 
education of the state. 

Dr. Hetherington has outlined three elements. 
of physical education: (1) constructive  side;: 
that which relates to physical activities; (2) the: 
productive or creative side; (3) the development 
of capacity for self-direction. In giving our 
boys and girls physical education we develop- 
the capacity for physical education, so that those 
habits which we develop for twenty or thirty 
years in life will show that physical education 
will have accomplished its mission. At first: 
teachers, brought up in the bookish atmosphere, 
could not grasp the idea at all, although of the 
very essence of education; but during the last 
four years, introducing it into our schools and 
summer sessions, we have been able to interpret 
to them something of the spirit of physical edu- 
cation. It is necessary for us to begin back out 
in the rural districts. A recent report which we 
have compiled shows at present we have twelve 
counties in the state, in 1921, having full-time 
supervisors of physical education; twenty-eight 
communities having full-time district or city 
supervisors of physical education; eight coun- 
ties having part-time supervisors of physical 
education. This report shows a total expendi- 
ture for salaries for teachers of physical educa- 
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tion last year $866,125. So we are expending 
on physical education approximately one mil- 
lion dollars at present. 

The California program has justified itself. 
Its progress is highly encouraging. Our boys 
and girls are better physically today than at any 
time in the history of the state. A county su- 
perintendent, among the hardest to convert, 
sent in the most favorable reports on the educa- 
tional program. 

Physical education has a very definite place 
in the program of education. It is entitled to a 


definite time ; entitled to definite supervision. Its 
aims should be included in the course of instruc- 
tion of every teacher sent out to teach in the 
public schools of America. It means greater 
vitality for the American people, means a bet- 
ter spending of leisure; in addition to that it 
means the socialization of young people, by 
preparing them to live together—all of these 
things in my judgment entitle physical educa- 
tion to a genuine, forward-going place in the 


program of education in the United States of 
America. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 


FOR IMMIGRANT ADULTS 


IS FUNDAMENTAL 


BY ROBERT T, HILL 


Albany, New York. 


The teaching of English to immigrants and 
the foreign-born in America, even at consider- 
able public expense, is more than justified by 
several good reasons: It helps the industrially 
valuable immigrant to become more valuable; 
it assists him to a better understanding and ap- 
preciation of the country to which he has come; 
it aftords to both foreign and native-born alike 
a common medium for the exchange of ideas so 
essential in the making of a nation; it assists in 
raising standards of living. 

If immigrants continue to come to America 
and in association with those already here in- 
tend to become an integral part of the body 
politic and intend to make America their per- 
manent home, it is for America to see that they 
share with us ideals of democracy as soon as 
possible, raise their standards of life commen- 
surate with their earning power, and contribute 
of their best to the common weal and 
welfare. 

Even if the immigrant wants to learn English 
because of his immediate need for it he often 
does not realize, however, that he ought to know 
something about personal, domestic and com- 
munity hygiene and sanitation. Usually vague 
ideas concerning the rights and obligations of 
citizenShip do not encourage efforts to secure 
special information or instruction. Economic 
pressure is generally too heavy to allow the im- 
migrant to concern himself much about these 
matters. He cannot always see that he needs 
‘to be informed about American industrial 
methods and customs. Even when he is drawn 
into the maelstrom of modern production and 
manufacture he doesn’t always recognize the 
importance of knowing what to do in case of 
accident and disaster, demanding careful effort 
to save life and limb. Much less does he know 
how or have the opportunity to obtain this 
knowledge. 

Nor does the immigrant often appreciate what 
his coming means to American labor and to 
standards of living among workers, A worker 


himself, limited in experience and vision, he is 
more than willing to accept a wage or conditions 
of work below standards acceptable to the 
American worker. His current wage is usually 
so much higher than that ever received at home 
that it iooks big enough to him. Not under- 
standing or appreciating these things and iso- 
lated from American influences by residence, 
conditions of employment or by barriers of alien 
tongue, he has little opportunity except through 
public educational facilities and his own in- 
genuity to change his condition. 

‘There is, however, another alternative. Left 
to himself, to lower standards of living than 
those of his American neighbor, and bearing the 
burdens of adverse economic and social condi- 
tions, the immigrant may easily become the prey 
of those who want to use him for unwholesome 
purposes. He may be swayed by the unscrupu- 
lous foreigner boss or by the demagogue whose 
continued success largely depends upon foment- 
ing distrust and hatred. The immigrant then 
becomes dangerous both to himself and to his 
community. 

The fundamental task of the public schools in 
respect to the illiterate or non-English-speaking, 
reading or writing immigrant, whether child or 
adult, is to give him a working ability in the 
common language of trade, industry, govern- 
ment and social relationships. Here is a be- 
ginning for the promotion of good citizenship 
for which all forms of elementary education are 
designed. 

As far as the system of public education is 
concerned the Americanization of the foreign- 
born adult immigrant is resolved, first, into the 
task of providing the immigrant with an equip- 
ment of fundamental knowledge—the language 
of the country—-upon which most advances in 
the way of higher standards of living, self-at- 
tainment and good citizenship depend. Once 
possessing a working knowledge of the common 
language the immigrant and native-born alike 
may then further proceed along those paths of 
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educational and social endeavor which are most 
conducive to industrial efficiency, personal 
growth and civic usefulness. 

The responsibility upon the public educational 
system of the county in respect to fundamental 
and elementary education of alien and native 
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alike is unavoidable. The age of the pupil is jn- 
cidental, but the possession by the people as a 
whole, irrespective of tongue, race, color or 
creed, of a common language and other funda- 
mental types of elementary education is com- 
pellingly essential. 


FEDERAL POLICIES IN EDUCATION 


BY ALEXANDER INGLIS 


Professor of Education, Harvard University. 


[Address before the Department of Superintendence in Chicago.] 


In the determination of federal policies for 
education at the present time are involved two 
distinct problems of major importance. One of 
these problems concerns the policies to be fol- 
lowed with respect to federal subsidies. The 
other concerns the policies to be followed in the 
organization of federal agencies which deal with 
education. Of the two problems that which 
concerns policies of federal subsidies involves 
questions of such fundamental importance to 
education and to government that by compari- 
son the problem of the exact form of organiza- 
tion of federal agencies sinks into insignificance, 

The fact cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that at the present time the problem of the poli- 
cies to be pursued with respect to federal sub- 
sidies is by far the most important problem in- 
volved in the relations of the federal govern- 
ment te education. The whole development of 
education throughout the country is fundamen- 
tally affected by policies of federal participation 
in its support and control. For this reason I 
shall deal first with the problem of federal sub- 
sidies and reserve for the close of my discussion 
the problem of the organization of federal 
agencies for education. 

I—FEDERAL SUBSIDIES FOR EDUCATION. 


Lest there be any doubt concerning my at- 
titude toward federal subsidies for public-school 
education let me state at the outset that I am 
totally opposed to any participation by the fed- 
eral government in the support and direction of 
our public schools, not only because I believe that 
it involves policies subversive of our entire 
theory of government, but also because I be- 
lieve that it involves policies which in the long 
run are bound to be bad for education itself. I 
believe that the policy of granting fedefal aid in 
support of public-school education is funda- 
mentally unsound as a policy of government, 
that it is dangerous for education, that it is bad 
econemic policy, and that it is essentially unfair. 

It is a far cry from recognition of the defects 
and needs of education to the conclusion that 
those defects should be remedied and those needs 
met by some form of federal subsidies. Such a 
conclusion has no necessary relation to the single 
premise of present inefficiency and denial of a 
policy of federal subsidies does not for a moment 
imply any unwillingness or unreadiness to take 
effective steps for the improvement of existing 


conditions. It is sheer demagogism to charge 
those who oppose federal subsidies with failure 
to appreciate the needs of education or with 
urnreadiness to improve existing conditions. The 
problem to be faced is not one which involves 
the question of recognizing and remedying 
those conditions ; it is one which involves solely 
the question of the best methods to be employed. 
It is not a question of whether we shall try to 
meet the needs of education. It is a question of 
whether we shall cal! upon the federal govern- 
ment to participate in the support and control of 
public education or rely on those means that 
have in the past been almost wholly responsible 
for the development of a system of education 
which, in spite of all its defects and short-com- 
ings, constitutes one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the American democracy. : 

Back of all arguments for federal subsidies for 
education lie two premises which are worthy of 
consideration: (1) that there is great need for 
improvement; (2) that states and communities 
have shown themsélves unwilling or unable to 
remedy the grave deficiencies which are readily 
recognized. The first of these premises is un- 
doubtedly sound and need not be debated. The 
second premise has by no means been estab- 
lished and deserves far more serious considera- 
tion than it has received. It is well worth while 
to consider briefly both the question of the readi- 
ness of states and communities to improve educa- 
tional conditions and the question of their ability 
properly to support education. 

Are states and communities unwilling or un- 
ready to assume and perform their proper re- 
sponsibilities for public education and to remedy 
existing defects? Fundamentally important 
educational needs have long been neglected by 
states and communities. We cannot too 
strongly condemn such neglect. But the facts 
of the situation have not always been considered 
carefully by those who would cut the Gordian 
knot of education with federal subsidies and by 
federal participation in the support and control 
of public education. 

It is a fact that some of the conditions which 
we criticise are the direct results of our very at- 
tempts to improve education. More schools, 
more children in school, and an extension of pro- 
visions tor compulsory attendance—these things 
have created a demand for teachers that could 
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not possibly be met in any brief period and that 
cannot be met over night by legislative fiat. 

A second fact to be kept in mind when we ex- 
amine the delinquencies of states and communi- 
ties is the fact that it is only recently that even 
educators have really become conscious of actual 
conditions. It took a great war and the draft 
to make us realize the perils of illiteracy, the 
demand for Americanization, and the needs of 
physical education. It has taken a new science 
of education and comprehensive surveys to bring 
existing conditions and needs to the conscious- 
ness even of specialists in education. Certainly 
we cannot criticise states and communities for 
their failure completely to adjust their educa- 
tional systems to all the multitudinous needs that 
have been recognized in their fullness and actu- 
ally created only within a decade or less. 

There are few states which at the present time 
have not fairly definite plans for the gradual 
elimination of the short school term, for the re- 
moval of illiteracy, for Americanization, for im- 
provement in physical education, for the de- 
velopment of practical and vocational education, 
for the improvement of the teaching force, and 
for most of the other improvements which might 
be considered as likely subjects for federal sub- 
sidies. In all parts of the country the disclosures 
of the selective draft, extensive surveys, and 
criticism from within and without have stung 
the public conscience to the quick and there is 
observable an almost feverish endeavor to blot 
out the delinquencies of the past. Is this to be 
chilled by the cold blast of federal subsidies and 
federal interference? I for one pray that it may 
not be. 

But 1t may be said, and it has been said, that 
some states have not the resources or wealth to 
permit the proper development and care of edu- 
cation unless they receive assistance from with- 
out. This has been stated more frequently than 
any attempt has been made to establish its truth. 
The fact is that at present we hdve no means of 
knowing what the available wealth of any state 
is, and if we had such information we have no 
way of determining how poor a state must be to 
require federal assistance for the maintenance 
of an effective system of public education. 

That states vary in resources and in taxable 
wealth is obvious. What then? Shall we for 
that reason attempt an equalization of wealth 
throughout the country for school support? Any 
such procedure can mean but one thing—the 
complete nationalization of educational support 
and control. Until we are ready to do that we 
must ignore differences in resources and in taxa- 
ble wealth. 

The practice of granting federal subsidies for 
education is bad governmental policy. The 
moment anyone supports such practice he is 
forced to choose between the two horns of a 
Vicious dilemma; either he must advocate a 
policy of granting subsidies without provision 
for their supervision, accounting, and control; 
or he must advocate a policy of granting sub- 
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sidies with definite provision for some control 
over their uses. In the one case he contemplates 
the expenditure of public funds with little or no 
assurance that they shall actually be expended 
so as to acomplish the ends designed; in the 
other case he contemplates interference in the 
control of education by those primarily responsi- 
ble for its administration in the several states— 
and that at long distance, and with respect to 
special projects. 

Let us not be deceived. All acts providing 
for federal subsidies in aid of education carry 
with them the dynamite of federal participation 
in the control of education and the determination 
of educational policies. When that bomb ex- 
plodes it will be of little service to have their 
advocates protest that they did not know their 
measures were loaded. The “fifty-fifty” policy 
is one of the most subtly dangerous inventions 
of modern pclitics, at least as far as education is 
concerned. 

It is always possible to give a temporary stim- 
ulus to any enterprise by means of special sub- 
sidy and education in any locality can always be 
raised temporarily to a higher level by means of 
aid from without—at least as far as the special 
object of the subsidy is concerned. The inherent 
defect of outside aid is that it operates to sap 
the vigor of local responsibility. Paternalism 
in any form inevitably generates a sense and 
practice of dependence. 

Theoretically it is possible for the state to 
waive its right to federal funds; practically and 
politically, however, the infamous “fifty-fifty” 
policy forces the state to accept the federal sub- 
sidies and to modify its educational policies to 
meet the demands of the federal government. 
Such long distance interference in school ad- 
ministration may be desirable. In my judgment, 
however, it is vicious. 

The practice of granting federal subsidies for 
education is not only bad governmental policy 
and bad educational policy, it is also bad eco- 
nomic policy. It would seem to be principle of 
practica! finance that wastefulness in the ex- 
penditure of public funds is in direct proportion 
to the remoteness of the appropriating agency 
from the source of supply. On the whole com- 
munities are less wasteful than counties, counties 
less wasteful then states, and states far less 
wasteful than the federal government. People 
can see the uses to which is put money taken 
from them for expenditure within the commun- 
ity; but they lose all sense of responsibility and 
sometimes all conscience when it comes to the 
matter of federal funds. The wastefulness of 
the federal government, even in matters with 
which it is primarily concerned and in which it 
acts directly, has become proverbial. No way 
has yet been devised to place the granting of fed- 
eral subsidies on anything like a sound economic 
basis and it is doubtful that the apportionment 
of federal subsidies on any sound economic basis 
would ever receive the necessary support of 
Congress. 
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Finally it may be stated that most federal 
subsidies for education are essentially unfair— 
unfair not because they operate to equalize the 
burdens of educational support, but because they 
fail utterly to accomplish that end or even to 
attempt it. In the past federal subsidies have 
had no relation to ascertained needs of the sev- 
eral states nor to the extent to which states 
have exerted themselves to provide for educa- 
tional development. 

II—THE ORGANIZATON OF FEDERAL AGEN- 
CIES FOR EDUCATION. 

All persons who are familiar with the educa- 
tional activities of the federal government and 
who are interested in the development of edu- 
cation in the United States must realize that 
many things are radically wrong with the or- 
ganization of federal agencies for education. 
They must realize that too many department, 
division, boards and bureaus have a hand in the 
determination and administration of educational 
activities to permit the intelligent co-ordination 
of education endeavor. They must realize that 
widely different policies are followed in the 
various agencies participating in educational 
work. They must recognize that the federal 
bureau of education has occupied a very in- 
significant position and that it has been starved 
financially from the beginning. Something must 
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be done to bring education to its proper place in 
the federal government. 

How should the federal agencies for education 
be organized? The answer to this question 
must be found in the character of the functions 
which should be performed by the federal agency 
or agencies of education. It is all but univer- 
sally agreed that with respect to education the 
functions of the federal government should be 
advisory and stimulative rather than executive, 


‘directive, and administrative. In the judgment 


of the speaker we should go farther and say 
that the federal government should not attempt 
directly or indirectly to control educational 
policies in the several states. The proper func- 
tion of the federal government in education is 
that of guidance and stimulation through in- 
vestigation, through the scientific study of edu- 
cational practice and of educational conditions 
on a nation-wide and comprehensive scale, 
through the collection and dissemination of in- 
formaticn, and otherwise, when called upon by 
states and communities for expert service. Here 
is a field in which no other agency, certainly no 
state agency of education, can function as ef- 
fectively as the federal government. It is a field 
peculiarly suited to federal agencis of education, 
a field of service the importance of which can 
scarcely be overestimated. 
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KEEP GOING 


BY EDGAR A, GUEST 


When things go wrong, as they sometimes will, 
And the road you're trudging seems all up hill, 
When the funds are low and the debts are high 
And you want to smile, but you have to sigh, 
When care is pressing down a bit 

Rest, if you must—but don’t you quit. 


Life is queer with its twists and turns, 

As every one of us sometimes learns, 

And many a failure turns about 

When he might have won had he stuck it out. 
Don’t give up, though the pace seems slow, 
You may succeed with another blow. 


Often the goal is nearer than 

It seems to a faint and faltering man. 

Often the struggler has given up 

When he might have captured the victor’s cup, 

And he learned too late, when the night slipped down, 
How close he was to the golden crown. 


Success is failure turned inside out— 

The silver tint of the clouds of doubt, 

And you never can tell how close you are, 

It may be near when it seems afar; 

Stick to the fight when you're hardest hit— 

It’s when things seem worse that you mustn’t quit. 


—Royal Arcanum. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS 


[Edited by William H. Allen, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


28. High spot competition with teaching is 
said to be growing from salesmanship. One 
large department store has 200 college gradu- 
ates, who now apply in smaller numbers than 
formerly to teaching agencies. A_ reviewer 
says: “Perhaps the craze for selling things is all 
due to the well-known propensity of the college 
girl to adventure, to head her vessel toward un- 
charted seas. Or perhaps she has come to re- 
gard the bookselling business in the hallowed 
light of a ‘movement.’” 

29. A Latin check-up list is tised for check- 
ing errors in Latin prose papers at the Lawrence 
School, Hewlitt, L. I. For sample, write J. C. 
Green. 

30. Trying out textbooks is worked as fol- 
lows at the Waupaca County Normal in New 
London, Wis. In sending us copies of a super- 
visor’s report, after trying out three sets of 
readers with a view to adoption, Principal E. N. 
Calef asks if such supervisors are put in the Hall 
of Fame, and if on the basis of such a report a 
principal might report adequately to the com- 
pany furnishing texts. Here is the report: “Ex- 
cellent, because so many live reading motives 
presented to children, e. g., dramatization for 
purposes of school entertainments, arranging 
programs suitable for special days. Technique 
of silent reading fully worked out and detailed 
methods and devices given in manual for inex- 
perienced teachers, Material selected is especi- 
ally noteworthy. Many selections of highest 
worth have never been used in school readers. 
This freshness of material is gratifying to 
teachers, who may also thoroughly enjoy it. 
Many selections are chosen and prepared with 
rural communities in mind. Every selection is 
followed by thought provoking questions,—as 
good as any teacher could make up. Guide to 
Word Formation at end of book is highly com- 
mendable. At present we have all the material 
we need, but would recommend adding this set 
when we need more.” 

31. A school museum and exhibit of teach- 
ing devices is maintained by the New York 
Training School for Teachers, Hugo Newman, 
principal. Several interesting devices for mak- 
ing teaching easier have been contributed by 
prospective teachers. 

32. A continuous bulletin board of current 
events, with slides made by students, is in one 
of the long corridors of the New York Training 
School. An electrical device keeps changing the 
statement on the screen. The day of our visit, 
facts about the soldier bonus were being shown. 

33. A bachelor’s degree for normal college 
graduation has been permitted by Mississippi. 


Normal College News of Hattiesburg, Miss.; 
says that many former students enrolled in col- 
leges outside the state or now teaching have said 
they would come back to Hattiesburg text ses- 
sion for their degrees. This move was started 
by the alumni association in May, 1920. “Hand- 
some is as handsome does.” 

34. Rural surveys by state norrial 
school staff are under way by Noftthern Norhial 
and Industrial School, Aberdeen, S. D. The 
first stirvey report we have seéeii is eighteen 
pages long, mimeographed. Even the diagtams 
are mimeographed, but ate readable and tell theit 
story weil. The stirvey is of Timber Lake dis- 
tricts, of which various district schools R. W: 
Kraushaar, Timberlake, is stiperintendeént. 

35. The other side of the federal board of 
education bill is being pushed most aggressively 
by a teachers’ college dean, W. P. Burris, Col- 
lege for Teachers, University of Cincinnati. In 
his iatest letter Dean Burris says that the 
present movement for the federal department 
has been killed by the report that “A lay organi- 
zation of national scope has appropriated $125,000 
to be used in publicity for the measure” each 
year until it becomes a law. If you care to 
know how strongly some educators feel against 
a secretary of education appointed by the Presi- 
dent, perhaps Dean Burris would send you his 
latest mimeographed letter and some others. 

36. Who’s Who and Why in best teacher 
training work will be summarized so far as nor- 
mal school faculties send their advance steps in 
the forthcoming Who’s Who and Why in Educa- 
tion which we shall publish early next fall. Ordi- 
narily the teachers, critic teachers, etc., of normal 
schools and especially of county normal schools 
—yes, and even of colleges of education—are 
bashful about reporting their advance steps. Too 
few presidents insist upon recognition away 
from home of best work done by their faculties. 
Yet some of the most important work in educa- 
tion is being initiated by teachers in teacher 
training schools. The only test of admission to 
this directory of important forward steps is that 
the step you have taken is forward and import- 
ant. If you would like a blank, write to us for 
it. Unless the forward step which you report 
will be helpful to others, we shall not use it. If 
it will be helpful to others, why should you not 
send it? To a degree which too many normal 
school teachers have failed to realize, the prog- 
ress of their work and the prestige recognition 
and salary recognition of their devotion are be- 
ing delayed because there is not an impersonal 
directory of forward steps taken. 
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Education is the lifting of minds out of blind alleys.—H. G. Wells. 
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OUR PAST IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


BY OLIVE NOLAN 


Edward Everett School, Boston 


Teachers everywhere are now so keenly alive 
to the necessity for vocational guidance in our 
schools that many of them are burdened with 
regrets, thinking of all the children whom they 
might have guided, but did not. 

After further study into the subject I think 
they will see that, unintentionally and without 
systein, they have contributed to vocational! 
guidance, and so may be reassured. 

I know that since I have, many of my co- 
workers have done so, too. 

I taught in my home town, which is a sub- 
urban piace where the parents are ordinary, 
English-speaking, intelligent, hardworking peo- 
ple whose great ambition is to give their chil- 
dren the best possible education, regardless of 
their own sacrifices. 

The schools are excellent, the outline elastic, 
and the authorities broad-minded, so that the 
teachers have little or none of the minute meas- 
uring or originality smothering pressure or in- 
human efficiency systems that prevail in some 
cities. 

I mention these facts to show that we had 
advantages that many teachers lack. Also, 
that my experience has been varied, since at 
different times I have taught in each of the nine 
grades. 

To be sure, my recently discovered vocational 
training attempts were accidental, and always 
done in the cause of science or language or 
geography or agriculture, but I believe that 
just goes to show the close correlation of vo- 
cational training with all the other subjects. 

The following are a few of our many proj- 
ects :— 

I took my first grade to a pond to see the men 
cut ice, for a science lesson; and to the black- 
smith’s shop, so that they might understand the 
pictures in “The Village Blacksmith.” 

One year I took my fourth grade to a saw- 
mill to illustrate a lesson on lumbering. This, 
of course, was in the name of geography. 


By far the greater number of my experiments 
were with seventh grades, however. 

We visited the famous shoe factory in which 
were made shoes for the President of the 
United States. As this factory was almost di- 
rectly opposite the schoolhouse and as many of 
the children’s fathers worked there, this was 
doubly interesting. 

The owner of this factory invited us to spend 
an afternoon on his model farm and one at his 
dairy. 

As I have said, a broad-minded committee 
and community approved and aided ll this 
work; a condition not met everywhere. A 
member of the school committee invited us to 
visit his woolen mill and secured for us an 
invitation to a machine shop. 

One fond parent made us welcome at his 
printing establishment in Boston. Here each 
child was given a page that he actually saw 
printed. The setting up of type, folding of 
paper, etc., was done before his very eyes. 

Before each of these trips I studied the sub- 
ject and told the children what to look for, 
Afterwards we always talked over the trips. 

In every instance an overseer or the owner 
explained things to us and answered questions. 

I would like to tell the teachers to cheer up, 
because, if, accidentally and unintentionally, we 
have been doing some of this vocational guid- 
ance (even though it has been haphazard and 
unsystematic) surely now, with a broader un- 


‘derstanding of the need of it and the almost 


boundless opportunities for it, we can begin 
to plan an intelligent, worth-while attack on 
the problem. 

Surely it has been proven by the fact that we 
were instructing and guiding our pupils in vo- 
cational work without realizing it, that it is 
not an added burden to the already over-worked 
teacher, but that it is and always has been 4 
vital part of our work. 

The need is urgent; we must respond. 
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AN INCOMPLETE PICTURE 


BY 0. C. A. CHILD 


Words group themselves round Roosevelt and the phrases 
prove his own, 

So one may write of Lincoln in understanding tone, 

But Washington seems quite apart and very near a throne. 


It is not merely length of years, but something left unsaid 

By men who knew the man alive, who followed where 
he led, 

And saw him in his leadership as their unquestioned head. 


There stands the Continental Chief in martial buff and blue, 

And there the grave Virginian with liberty in view, 

But pictures that give more of him are all too faint, too 
few. 


Some overlordship lived in him that no one gave a name, 
Together with his grasp of things like fact, and fate, and 
fame, 
And they were his because his soul was white, enduring 
flame. 
—Exchange. 
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ZONA GALE’S TRIBUTE TO TEACHERS 


[Zona Gale has been known to teachers for many years. 
popularity of her books and magazine articles, more recently the book and play “Miss Lulu Bett.” What Zona Gale 
thinks of teachers it remained for Charles H. LeVitt, superintendent of schools at Savanna, Illinois, to secure for 
his high spot report mentioned in Item 7 of March 23 “Latest Bests in Elementary Education.” If you like this 
tribute, won’t you write to Mr. LeVitt, thanking him, and Zona Gale through him, for your chance to see it?] 


If it is a proud thing to be the mother of a 
man, it must be a proud thing to be a mother 
to men. If a woman is wonderful who adopts 
and develops one child, she must be wonderful 
when she has charge of the development of 
twenty or forty or a hundred for the greater 
part of a waking day. If a woman can rule her 
own spirit in caring for a family of three or 
five, she is a rare and fine being—then it must 
be a rare and fine being who can rule her own 
spirit in directing the development of a room 
fuil all day long. 

In short, the modern school teacher, if she 
lives up to her work, must be a wonderful 
woman, a rare and fine being, fulfilling a proud 
task. 

She is not always this. Neither are mothers 
always ideal mothers. Yet for some reason the 
halo of perfection clings to the name mother, 
while the atmosphere of the task-master is 
about the word teacher. 

This is partly because a teacher used to be 
expected to be an autocrat, while a mother was 


What they think of her is expressed in the nation-wide 


always supposed to love. 

Nowadays a new meaning is attaching to the 
word teacher—as Horace said that new mean- 
ing would, in time, creep into the very words 
which he was using. Nowadays a teacher is - 
no longer expected to be an autocrat, or a task- 
master, because she is no longer expected to 
fill heads with knowledge. She is expected to 
help develop, to help grow, to help be. And 
this she cannot do unless she shares in the at- 
titude which is identified with the word mother. 
She must love her work and love the children 
entrusted to her. She has become a school 
mother. 

The school mother can no more be dreaded 
and cartooned and ridiculed than can a mother. 
The school mother is bound to be revered and 
loved in any community which she enriches. 
Enriches. That is her job—to enrich the com- 
munity by enriching human lives. The old idea 
of a teacher with a birch rod in one hand is . 
dead as dueling. The new idea of a community 
school mother has come to stay. 
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AGENCIES DEFINING STANDARDS FOR ACCREDI- 
TING FOR THE PURPOSE OF ADMISSION OF STU- 
DENTS TO HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


BY J. B, EDMANDSON 


University of Michigan 


Five state universities maintain accrediting 
systems entirely separate from the state de- 
partments. These are the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Nebraska, and Wis- 
consin. The Universities of Minnesota and 
Missouri accredit private schools only. 

Three state universities carry on inspection 
jointly or co-operatively with their state de- 
partments. These are the Universities of 
Michigan, North Carolina, and Wyoming. 

There are numbers of state universities which, 
although they admit graduates of high schools 
accredited by the state department, still have 
considerable intluence in standardizing public 
high schools in that a member of the university 
faculty inspects for some general accrediting 
agency such as the North Central or Southern 
Associations. The Universities of Alabama, 
Arizona, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Ohio are in this group. 

The following states, the state departments of 
education or the state boards of education 


have complete control of accrediting for all pur- 
poses whatsoever: Arizona, Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota 
(public schools), Missouri (public schools), Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West . 
Virginia. In the three states, Idaho, North 
Carolina, and Ohio the state department ac- 
credits, but it has as inspectors professors from 
the state university and the various other col- 
leges of the state. It will be seen that this ar- 
rangement really amounts to co-operative in- 
spection. 

In Kentucky the “Association of Kentucky 
Colleges” accredits for purposes of college ad- 
mission, while in the state of Mississippi this 
function is assumed by a committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association on which each col- 
lege is represented. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


(We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


THE ENID PLAN OF CLASSIFICATION OF 
PUPILS (Oklahoma) 


Adequate preparation of the teachers in the 
science of measurement before they were asked 
to test their children is the secret of the success 
of the educational measurements of the children 
of Enid, Oklahoma. Superintendent E. D. Price 
spent the school year 1919-1920 in training his 
teachers, through instruction by tables and 
charts and by the study of Terman’s “Mental 
Measurements,” for the testing and grouping of 
their children. . 

During the year 1920-1921 the principals and 
teachers carried through the Terman tests them- 
selves and grouped their children into the three 
classes according to the results. The system was 
also explained to the parents and their co-oper- 
ation secured. 

The pupils of each grade were first grouped 
by marks and by the opinion of the teachers. 
Then the tests were given and the children re- 
graded. It was found that the testing verified 
the teachers’ judgment very largely but not en- 
tirely. As the children were mostly of Ameri- 
can ‘parentage, it was found that the largest num- 
ber_was in superior or the average class. The 
lower class receives special training. 

A questionnaire sent out to the teachers (un- 
signed) showed that the teachers were satisfied 
with the use of the mental tests for rating pupils 
and would use them if they were teaching else- 
where. 

WISCONSIN’S CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. (Part I, 
Biennial Vocational Report) 

This report of the Continuation Schools of 
Wisconsin is so brimful of original ideas and 
educational enthusiasm that we visited practi- 
cally everyone of the forty-two schools with the 
authors, Mr. Fitzpatrick and Miss Turner, be- 
fore we laid it down. Wisconsin makes a busi- 
ness of educating her working boys and girls, of 
whom there are thousands in her hundreds of 
industrial plants. The best is none too good for 
them. 

The arrangement of the reports of the various 
schools under the headings of historical intro- 
duction, education, industrial facts, history of 
the schools and training of the director makes 
comparison easy. 

Every effort is made to have the continuation 
schools housed in separate buildings and com- 
pletely equipped with the tools of each trade and 
industry taught. The Milwaukee school has 
an interesting feature in a “Weekly Question,” 
given out from the office to each teacher as a 
basis for discussion and composition. After the 
question has been thoroughly talked over as an 
exercise in oral English, the correct answer is 
given and used as a basis for written work, One 


suggestive question was: “Is the sunlight of 
thcusands of years ago entirely lost?” In She- 
boygan the director visited every plant and 
secured the appointment of a representative to 
serve on an Americanization committee. A list 
of those persons who were not citizens was 
made and with individual follow-up work 
“very few persons escaped at least a pressing 
invitation to join the classes.” 

Every town has some “live” feature which 
insures the success of its continuation schools, 


THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

“The child is the foremost consideration in the 
world today, everything else has faded into in- 
significance compared with him,” says Mrs. Ruth 
M. Sinclair, state president of the North Caro- 
lina Parent-Teacher Association, in her letter of 
greeting accompanying this bulletin of the state 
university for the guidance of such associations 
throughout the state. 

The bulletin discusses such topics as “The P. 
T. A. at Work” (purpose, organization, develop- 
ment and funds), “Suggested Programs,” “Con- 
stitutions” and “Outline Forms for Yearly Pro- 
grams.” 

There are no set rules that will perfect inter- 
est or keep it, but certain suggestions may be of 
value. Every club should work for something 
definite ; should become a part of the state unit; 
should scatter responsibility ; should obtain the / 
interest of the men; should choose a good time 
for meetings; and advertise them properly; 
should keep the association before the people; 
interest the children; use outside forces when 
needed; secure funds, not by begging at meet- 
ings, but by drives and community affairs; have 
membership drives also; do not have too many 
outside speakers ; remember not to let the social 
part be the feature; and, finally, work for the 
upbuilding of the community in every way. 

Copies of this helpful bulletin may be secured 
from Harold D. Meyer, School of Public Welfare 
of the University of North Carolina. 

CHILD WELFARE (Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science) 

The special feature of the November number 
of this review is a supplement on Present-Day 
Socia! and Industrial Conditions in Austria. The 
leading article is on “Standards of Child Wel- 
fare,” by Julia C. Lathrop. Conservation, Men- 
tai Hygiene, The Public School as a Social 
Agency are discussed at length: the care of de- 
pendent and illegitimate children is given con- 
siderable attention and a state program for Child 
Welfare is considered by William Hedson, di- 
rector cf the Children’s Bureau of Minnesota. A 
brief but comprehensive history of the emanci- 


pation of the child is given by Professor James 
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Bossard of the University of Pennsylyania. The 
volume is a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on the subject. 

A monograph on “The Negro Migrant Fami- 
lies of Philadelphia” is by Sadie Tanner Mossell, 
Ph. D:, one of the three colored women who 
were first to receive the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in this country. It is replete with 
interesting information and should serve as a 
stimulus to other colored students to devote 
their scientific attainments to a study of living 
and industrial conditions among the negroes in 
this country. 

“THE FOES OF DEMOCRACY” (Superintendent E. A. 
Bryan, Idaho) 

In his scholarly and patriotic article Dr. 
Bryan issues a timely warning to educators and 
others. 

Democracy as a form of government has no 
virtue in itself. It is a goal for mankind. Today 
our task is to make democracy safe for the 
world rather than to make the world safe for 
democracy. The four great foes of democracy 
are: The Reds, the Radicals, the Profiteers and 
the Robber Barons. Each of these Dr. Bryan 
challenges as haters of real democracy and 
summons us as loyal Americans to fight them 


with “our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor.” 


THE NEW LARNED HISTORY (C. A. Nichols Pub- 
lishing Company) 

This well-known Historical Source Book and 
Eneyelopedia has been revised and brought. up- 
to-date with two final volumes on the World 
War. It aims to “historically locate” people 
and places and connect them with the history of 
events in which they were participants. Indexes 
and cross references tie the whole work to- 
gether, thus avoiding repetitions, showing inter- 


relations, and making possible almost instan- 


taneous reference. The work is illustrated with 


nearly three hundred pages of maps and duo- 
tones. ‘ 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK (University of Pennsylvania) 

The report of the proceedings of Schoolmen’s 
Week is one of those bulletins which, like “The 
Yearbook,” are of value for reference long after 
the actual event has occurred. 

The departmental meetings, especially, cov- 
ered every phase of twentieth century education. 
The discussion of Intelligence Tests included the 
fourth annual report of the bureau by Harlan 
Updegraft, “Methods and Uses of Tests,” by 
Walter S. Dearborn, and “Individual Difter- 
ences,” by Sidney V. Roland. “The Helping 
Teacher Method of Supervision” was discussed 
by Louis J. Kaser of New Jersey and “The 


Rural School and the Community” was the sub- 
ject of several addresses. 

A splendid linking-up of the new with the old 
was the address of Miss Ruth B. Hoffstein of 
the Philadelphia High School for Girls on “The 
Project Method of Teaching Latin.” She out- 
lined the various aspects of the project method 
and foliowed that with several illustrations of 
the teaching of Latin by the concrete method 
which she had tried out herself. Perhaps the 
solution of the present discussion of the classics 
lies along the “project path.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN REVERE MASS. SCHOOLS. 


Some of the many achievements of the schools. 
of Revere, Massachusetts, during the last two 
years are: In November, 1921, the re-establish- 
ment of the teachers’ salaries automatic increase 
of $100 a year which had been suspended for two 
years, and the raising of salary maximums as 
follows: Grades I-VI from $1,260 to $1,500, 
Junior High School from $1,350 to $1,600, Senior 
High School from $1,620 to $1,800; employment 
of-a Supervisor of Special Classes and the es- 
tablishment of a clinic for the examination of 
mentally retarded pupils; the employment of an: 
additional school nurse; extension of the eye 
clinic as a Junior Red Cross financial project; 
the serving of milk in every school in the city; 
an increase of 28 per cent. in the enrollment in 
the second and third year of the Junior High 
School and an increase of 37 per cent. in the 
Senior High School enrollment; an increase of 
58 per cent. in evening school enrollment; the 
establishment under the management of the 
Household Arts Department of a school lunch 
counter and the sale of food at cost to pupils. 
and teachers: the employment of a Director of 
Americanization; the organization of an exten- 
sion course with college credit under the co- 
operative direction of the State Department of 
Education and Boston University, meeting once 
a week with an enrollment of ninety teachers; 
an arrangement whereby selected yenior pupils in 
the commercial department of the High School 
get their “office practice” as assistant clerks in 
the office of the Superintendent of Schools; the 
organization of a platoon system for teachers 
of part-time classes; the adoption of a plan 
which not only recognizes the right but also em- 
phasizes the responsibility of the teachers in 
formulating the educational policy in regard to 
supervision, subject matter, methods of teach- 
ing, school management, and extra school ac- 
tivities; an increase of 58 per cent. in evening 
school enrollment; appropriations by the 1922 
City Council of $250,000 for an addition to the 
High School and of $50,000 for a four-room 
brick schoolhouse in the Oak Island section. 


a 


The future of the world, in the long run, rests with the teachers. In the schools of today. 
the history of tomorrow is being written.—-Dr. David Starr Jordan. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION IN VIENNA 


BY FRANCESCA M. WILSON 


‘The war, and still more the peace, with its 
disastrous economic consequences, has altered 
the lives of middle-class women in the big 
towns of Austria more drastically than in any 
other country of the world, except, perhaps, in 
Germany. 

I had a most interesting talk with Frau Dr. 
Schwarzwald, one of the most active women in 
social work and reform in Vienna, who is also 
head mistress of one of the best girls’ schools 
there. This school, which she opened in 1900, 
was the first to be run on modern lines in Aus- 
tria, and she now has a thousand pupils. 

“The Revolution brought great changes to all 
‘schools in Austria. Education has been much 
better since the Republic. Children are no 
longer trained to be lackeys and serfs; they are 
no longer taught to bow down before birth and 
title and position and wealth. A new set of 
values is given them. 

“The Revolution has had many other effects 
besides this. Before the war Austria was a 
proud empire, and its children were trained in 
pride and arrogance. We had always been the 
outpost of Western culture. For centuries we 
defended Europe from the Turks; we were five 


hundred years in advance of the Balkans. But 
it had an evil effect in that our children were 
always trained to the idea of war. Now we 
train. our children for peace. Defeat has been 
good for Austria. Before the war our women 
were spoilt. Vienna itself was a spoilt child;— 
it had everything it wanted. 

“The career ot housewife has been raised to a 
position of honor which it never held before. In 
a ruined country domestic economy becomes of 
inestimable importance, not only to the in- 
dividual but to the state. This is shown by the 
large part that domestic training now plays in 
girls’ education. 

“One curious result of the defeat is the im- 
mense popularity of the English language. This 
must, undoubtedly, be attributed to the admira- 
tion of the vanquished for the victor. The work 
of the English and American Missions here is 
also responsible for this popularity, and not less 
the new international feeling which our chil- 
dren have gained through the hospitality which 
has been so generously offered to them in so 
many of the ex-enemy countries. Our children 
have begun to think and feel more internation- 
ally than they ever did before” 


@-e-@ 


SALUTE TO THE TREES 


Many a tree is found in the wood 

And every tree for its use is good; 

Some for the strength of the gnarled root, 
Some for the sweetness of flower or fruit; 
Some for shelter against the storm, 

And some to keep the hearth-stone warm; 
Some for the roof and some for the beam, 

And some for a boat to breast the stream ;— 

In the wealth of the wood since the world began 
The trees have offered their gifts to man. 


But the glory of trees is more than their gifts: 
’Tis a beautiful wonder of life that lifts, 

From a wrinkled seed in an earth-bound clod, 

A column, an arch in the temple of God, 

A pillar of power, a dome of delight, 

A shrine of song, and a joy of sight! 

Their roots are the nurses of rivers in birth; 
Their leaves are alive with the breath of the earth; 
They shelter the dwellings of man; and they bend 
O’er his grave with the look of a loving friend. 


I have camped in the whispering forest of pines, 
I have slept in the shadow of olives and vines; 
In the knees of an oak, at the foot of a palm 

I have found good rest and slumber’s balm. 
And now, when the morning gilds the boughs 
Of the vaulted elm at the door of my house, 

I open the window and make salute: 

“God bless thy branches and feed thy root! 


Thou has lived before, live after me, 
Thou ancient, friendly, faithful tree.” 


—Henry Van Dyke. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


SCHOOL LIGHTING AND SCHOOL EYESIGHT. 


Most important of the many questions in which the 
school child is the interrogation mark is that of the 
school lighting in the midst of which he is to spend from 
four to twelve or more years of his life. Eyesight is bet- 
tered or marred or ruined, through the conditions under 
which children are compulsorily placed. The situation of 
the blackboard in conjunction with the type of lighting 
and seat arrangement are factors usually entirely over- 
looked. The schoolhouse of the rural and village districts 
is—a schoolhouse, Four walls; windows a casual adjunct; 
blackboard “stuck onto” the wall wherever a convenient 
space happens; and children sit the day-hours out in 
curtainless rooms, facing sunlit windows; or worse, in 
the vortex of cross lights barred with shadow-streaks 
from the usual wooden framework of small window- 
panes—an atrocity against school life. 

That is a crime—against the child, against the na- 
tion’s citizenship. For it is largely from the many eye- 
despoiled children, the dependent later institutional and 
charitable cases are recruited. 

Windows must be as carefully planned for a _ school- 
house as the words a writer chooses for a world’s reading. 

School windows are the school child’s eyesight, his 
youth, his citizenship. Later, the very nation of the 
nation, in its bone and sinew. Always the light should 
fall over the left shoulder. Unless the child be a left- 
handed child; then, comes in the seat arrangement. A 
child must be school-seated in such manner that he shall 
get the best out of his school that the nation is paying for, 
for the bigness of the nation! Left-handed children must 
have light over the right shoulder. 

These are axioms :— 

Light that shall not be shadowed by pencil, crayon, 
desk-location or body-position. Myopia increases with a 
child’s progress through the school grades; as school- 
houses are commonly dropped down upon the landscape in 
a casual “has to be” system, the school architect should be 
‘as carefully selected for his knowledge of the science of 
the eye and his capability for schoolhouse planning around 
that eye-science, as a wedding ring is chosen for its “fine 
gol ” 

“If the eye be single the whole body is full of light.” 
That’s scripture. I do not know if exact; but as memory 
gives it. If a schoolhouse be wrongly lighted—too bright 
or too dark—the body’s health reacts to that wrong. 

Top-lighting may be best, assuming that the ideal one- 
story schoolhouse is the schoolhouse of the future. The 
side from which light must.come depends upon the lati- 
tude. In a brilliant latitude of sun-glare, as, say, New 
Mexico, a sun-lit room would be a crime. In a dark 
northern latitude, the sun-side of the house must be the 
window side. School seats, per se, should be as free 
from fixture as the chairs in a home, that school children— 
kindergarten to finis—shall be at liberty to adjust room- 
light to individual needs of strong eyes or of weak eyes. 
Not the eyesight en masse of a room of students—or 
school babies—but the eyes and the eyesight of the in- 
dividual child should be the aim of the architect who 

_ Plans, the builder who builds, the teacher who teaches, 
Never cross lights. Nevér facing lights. Never glare. 


Mrs. L. D. Goldsberry. 
Washington, D. C. 


SAN ANTONIO COMMUNITY PROJECTS. 


San Antonio, Texas. 
Dear Dr. Winship: I have prepared an industrial- 
home-project circular which has recently been sent, 
through the schools, to the homes of all the San Antonio 


public school patrons, and a circular has been mailed to all 
San Antonio pastors. The means I have used in promot- 
ing this work have been articles in the local press, hun- 
dreds of talks and surveys in our public schools, ad- 
dresses to clubs, and circularizing the patrons. I have 
also been able to use, to some extent, specialists in agri- 


culture and mechanical work. The Mothers’ Clubs have 
done their full part. 


At my request the San Antonio Electrical Company has 
installed, in our high schools, a plant to demonstrate the 
putting in of electrical sockets, switches, and fuses; and 
our Water Works Company has installed a plant, in our 
high schools, for demonstrating the renewal of hydrant, 
faucet, valve, and siphon washers. I have also arranged 
with our gas companysto give free lessons to the Mothers’ 
Clubs and high school pupils on the regulation of gas 
stove burners. During the last two weeks I have dis- 
tributed about 15,000 (donated) pecans to be planted in 
the back yards of the pupils’ homes, and hope to be able 
to get enough high school pupils trained to bud the pecans 
that were planted in the back yards two years ago. 

The principles underlying this work are: Human ser- 
vice the end in education, of which knowledge is only a 
means; the more adequate use of the home as an educa- 
tional agent; the necessity of giving this home practical 
training during all the years that the pupils are pursuing 
the book work in school. 


As an uncompensated volunteer I have been promoting 
this’ campaign since I retired, a few years ago, from 
regular educational work. 


Very truly yours, 
L. E, Wolfe. 


SPEND A PROFITABLE SUMMER TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your School Room Next Fall with a 
Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and Experience 
and a Nice Bank Account 


Hundreds of other women teachers have done it. They 
say it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, broader in 
your relationship to the parents, and more appreciative of 
the limited opportunity of the average child in his desire 
for knowledge. Other teachers who closed their school 
year all tired out and looked forward to a summer spent 
fighting the high cost of living have enjoyed it and found 
it profitable. Why not you? 

If you're between the ages of 25 and 40, willing to 
learn, ambitious to do big things, free to travel exten- 
sively, and have two years normal or college training com- 
bined with three or more years of teaching experience, 
we would like to tell you about this work of ours. It’s 
so different from school work that it offers complete 
change and a profitable happy vacation. 


Last summer we added several teachers to our organ- 
ization; some of them made over $1,000 during the vaca- 
tion period and the average was better than $50.00 a week 
—33 per cent. of them were offered permanent positions in 
September and are with us today. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious 
woman, actually interested in working hard for big re- 
turns and willing to spend the whole vacation with us. 
Good health is very essential. 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching er- 
perience. Give your age and any other information that 
will help make your application stand out from the mass. 
Remember that first preference will be given to those who 
can start earliest and work longest. 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them 
with everything needed free of charge, and pay all rail- 
road fare as they move from point to point throughout 
the summer. 

A regular weekly check will be sent to each teacher 
selected for the purpose of taking care of expenses while 
she is getting started and learning the business, and every 
one will be given an opportunity to earn at least $50.00 
per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 

Give approximate date for bevinning work. Address 
Dept. 4, S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOK TABLE 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


By A. L. Murray and E. P. Wiles. New York, Boston, 
Chicago: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 

We wonder over and over how it is possible to have 
such new creations in textbooks. From the State Normal 
School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, comes a genius in inven- 
tion of methods and devices and a master of principles in 
pedagogy and psychology. _ 

There is no attempt at short cuts, but into near 500 
pages are packed a multitude of suggestions, exercises and 
directions through the mastery of which anyone will know 
lahguage and its best use. 

-There is nothing prosy or trite from start to finish. No 
matter what other books a pupil may have studied noth- 
ing here will seem like a review. 

Where else will you find the same common sense as this 
in suggesting the significance of narrative: “Would you 
tell the story of a basketball game to your grandmother 
just as you would tell it to your chum? Of course you 
would not.” 

At every turn one comes across the most natural sug- 
gestions which seem never to have been thotight of be- 
fore. A sample bit of sanity. The children choose one 
of thirty topics to talk about before the class. The class 
notes how many paragraphs are used in the talk. ° 

Here are some of the available topics: “How a movie 
film is made. How a woodpecker gets its food. The 
proper way to read a newspaper. Planning a picnic. 
How a cement sidewalk is made. My plan for hunting 
rabbits. How to make and use skis.” 

Here is a book that covers every phase of good talking 
and good writing, that magnifies correct grammatical 
usage and effective style, that is always increasing a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of life and its functioning while intensi- 
fying his interest in skilful and artistic use of language 
in passing his knowledge along. 

The book is a work of art psychologically and peda- 
gogically as well as in the better use of English. Every 
teacher will be the richer mentally, socially, professionally 
for the use of this book in English teaching. 

PRAIRIE SMOKE. By Melvin Randolph Gilmore, Bis- 
marck, N. D. A Collection of Lore of the Prairies, For 
sale by the author. 

This story of the Prairies is sure to be on the textbook 
list of the Dakotas and the states bordering on these 
states, for there is nothing therein that should not be read 
appreciatively by every child in all that region before he 
leaves school, and there is no other place where this ma- 
terial can be found so skilfully adapted to school use. 

We wish to acknowledge our personal indebtedness to 
“Prairie Smoke” for many interesting facts about the 
Prairies that we did not suspect, though we have spent 
much time in the Prairie states in the last forty-seven 
years. The facts and fancies are of surpassing interest 
and the telling of them is artistically done. 

TOYS AND JOYS: RHYMES FOR SLEEPY TIMES. 
By Olive Mann Reams. Pictures by Doris Burdick. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

It is impossible for any description to give the faintest 
suggestion of the joy in “Toys and Joys” because bright- 
ness of the verses and fascinating rhymes needs the irre- 
sistibly charming and wholly original illustrations. All 


we can say is that nothing we have seen has more fun 

than has “Toys and Joys.” 

LIGHT WEIGHTS. By Manta S. Graham. Boston: 
Cornhill Publishing Company. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Five one-act plays, “The Goose,” “The Trend,” “Two's 

Company,” “A By-Product,” “Allied Occupations.” They 

are pleasing plays with all descriptions for stage effect ade- 

quate. “A By-Product” is the only tragedy, a war tragedy. 
in twelve pages. The play moves swiftly, indeed all of the 
plays move quickly. 

MY LIFE IN PARIS FIFTY YEARS AGO. By A. 
Ellen Stanton. Boston: The Stratford Company. Cloth, 
Illustrated. Price, $4.00. 

This is a vivid picture of the life of an important Ameri- 
can family in Paris, 1868 and 1869. Mrs. Stanton and her 
family were there when modern France was in the making. 


‘The book is extracts from the journal which she kept at 


that time, and one gets a view of Paris that can be had 
from no other book, and Mrs. Stanton’s descriptions and 
comments are delightful reading entirely apart from the 
imformation one gets. 


HARVARD HEALTH TALKS: PNEUMONIA. By 
Frederick Taylor Lord, M. D. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. Cloth. Price, $1.00. ; 
The little book of sixty-nine pages sets forth in non- 

technical terms the present knowledge about pneumonia, 

with suggestions for prevention and treatment. It is the 
ninth of a series of Harvard Health Talks. The others 
are by John Lovett Morse, Otto Folin, Charles James 

White, Elbridge Gerry Cutler, Algernon Coolidge, Charles: 

Albert Brackett, Percy Goldthwait Stiles and Charles 

Value Chapin. Each is the latest word on its subject. 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE CITY SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENT. By John Cayce Morrison. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York. Cloth. 

This book, on a wholly new plan, is invaluable for any~ 
one who is directly or indirectly interested in the legal 
phases of the superintendent, state, county or city, any- 
where in the United States. Nowhere else can these facts 
be found in so complete a way or in so usable a classifica- 
tion. It is indispensable when one has occasion to use 
such facts. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Clouds of peenepenss.” By Cyril Bailey, M. A. 

ford: The Clarendon ess. 

On Garden by the Sea.” By George W. Harrington. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: The Cornhill Publishing Company. 

“School Shop By 
S. Greene. Peoria: Manual] Arts Press. : 

“Anthology of Massachusetts Poets.” By William 
Stanley Braithwaite. Boston: Small, Maynard and 
Company. 

“One *Pait Gaston.” By Fannie Perley. Price, $1.00. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“La Peur de Vivre.” By Henry. Bordeaux. Edited 
with introduction, notes, etc., by Henry Ward Church.— 
“A Minimum Course in Rhetoric.” By Henry C. 
Edear. New York: The Century Company, E 

“Graded Outlines in Hygien@” Book One. By Wal- 
ter Frank Cobb. Yonkers: World Book Company. 

“History and Geography of Ohio.” By William M. 
Gregory and William B. Guitteau. Boston: Ginn an@ 
Company. 

“Light Weichts.” Rv Manta S. Graham. Price, $1.50. 
Beston: Cornhill Publishing Company. 

“Through Three Centuries.” By Jesse Leonard Rosen- 
berger. Price, $2.50. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. ° 

“Self Cultivation in English.” By George Herbert 
Palmer. New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. : 


TEACHERS 


= 
REGISTER 


for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 


at Once When Mental Strain 


Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
most effectivemedium. Non-alcoholic, pleas- 
ant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


F-468 5-18 


Winsnip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


Spend Your Vacation in 


EUROPE 


Now when all Europe is bidding Now is the time to spend your 
for the tourist, when our vacation wandering through 


American dollar takes us England, France, Belgium, 
twice as far abroad as it does Italy, drawing inspiration 
at home, while the traces of from those peoples and 
war are still visible, but the lands that form our back- 


discomforts have passed— ground. 
Write for our booklet, ‘‘Your Trip to Europe,’’ which has been especially 


designed to show you how easily and economically you may enjoy the inestim- . | 
able advantage of a European trip, . 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City 
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EDUCATICNAL NEWS 


ne department is open to contribu- 
ons from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 

ibutions must be signed to secure 

rtion. 


Meetings to be Held 


APRIL. 
24-28: Eastern State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield, Mass. 
MAY 


2-3-4: Bighth Annual Cenference of 
Superintendents of Schools at Fra- 
mingham Normal School. 


JULY. 


8-9: National Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


> 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey has stated the city’s need 
frankly. She says that when, two 
years ago, she asked for a large issue 
of bonds for building she had no idea 
that the overwhelming need for more 
and more building would continue. 
But it has. A few figures tell the 
story. 

Between 1914 and 1920 the school 
population increased 36,000—six years. 
The bonds were voted in June of 
1920, and before the year was out 
there was an increase of 26,000 chil- 
dren. By-the time that the construc- 
tion of new buildings began, in 1921, 
the additional increase was 17,000. By 
February of 1922 there were 21,724 
more additions—a number larger by 
400 than the school increase’ in 
Chicago, Put in another way, the an- 
nual average school population in- 
crease in the city for the last three 
years is 20,000. This means half day 
sessions for thousands of the children. 

Mrs. Dorsey gave an accounting of 
the use of the last bond issue—the 
completion of several buildings, 24 
elementary school additions or new 
buildings, 51 elementary schools un- 
der construction, 3 additions to high 
schools, and to new Junior High 
school buildings. “And _ yet,” she 
added, “there are 765 half-day classes 
in Los Angeles today.” 

In the next two years there will be 
45,000 additions to the school popu- 
lation, according to present estimates. 
With thirty-five children to a teacher 
this means 128 buildings of ten rooms 
each. At $8,000 a room this means 
ten millions. Add a million for equip- 
ment and one for land and then the 
additional cost for higher and voca- 
tional education, and it means $17,- 
000,000 in new bond issue. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Denoyer-Geppert Com- 


pany, scientific school. map makers, - 


have removed from East Ohio 
street to their own elegant large new 
building 5235-5257 Ravenswood ave- 
nue. 


URBANA. The State. University 


has an enrollment of 10,627 without 
duplicates. Liberal Arts 2,786, com- 
merce 2,076, engineering 1,737, avri- 


culture 1,036, summer’ session withotit ~ 


duplicates 1,089, education 291. 


MAINE. 


Bertram E. Packard, superintendent 
of Sanford, Maine, for four years, 
and one of the outstanding young men 
in the state, has been appointed Deputy 
State Superintendent by Dr. A, O. 
Thomas. Mr. Packard is a graduate 
of Bates College and of the Law 
School of the State University. He 
has had two other superintendencies in 
Maine. Always, everywhere he has 
been exceptionally successful. 


PORTLAND. A change in the 
school supervisory system is proposed 
by Superintendent William 8B. Jack, 
which would give grammar school 
principals administrative supervision 
over both primary and grammar 
schools in their districts. The city 
would be divided into eight sections 
under this scheme, and it is thought 
that there would be an increase in 
efficiency, since pupils in a district 
would be familiar with their super- 
visors from start of studies to time of 
leaving the grammar school. Superin- 
tendent Jack also proposes having an 
Americanization supervisor who 
would formulate classes in English 
for foreign-born mothers. 


MICHIGAN. 


HIGHLAND PARK. The War 
Memorial Committee, composed of 
representatives from the Board of 
Education, the Teachers’ Club, the 
alumni, and the school pupils, recom- 
mended to the Board of Education the 
purchase of a bronze War Memorial 
tablet six feet long and four _ feet 
high. 

At the meeting on March 20 the 
board acted favorably upon the rec- 
ommendation. 

It is planned to have the tablet 
placed upon a selected spot on the 
front wall of the Hich School build- 
ing by May 30, when appropriate 
ceremonies will accompany its un- 
veiling. 


KALAMAZOO. The State Board 
of Education has granted Professor 
Dwight B. Waldo, president of the 
Western State Normal, a year’s leave 
of absence to help the Washington 
State Normal School establish a sys- 
tem similar to that used in Michigan 
normal schools. Professor Waldo re- 
cently refused the offer of the presi- 
dency of the Washington institution. 
During his absence Protiwer Wil- 
liam McCracken of the faculty will 
be acting president. 

The executive committee of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
has appointed Ernest T. Cameron 
executive secretary of the association 
at a salary of $4,500. Until July 1 he 
will maintain his office in the office of 
Secretary John P. Everett in this city; 
after that date a permanent office will 
be opened in Lansing. 

Mr. Cameron is well acquainted 


‘with the schools teachers 


Michigan. He is a graduaté of the 
Michigan State Normal College, a 


former teacher and county school 


commissioner, ex-secretary of the 
State Teachers’. Retirement Fund 
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Board, state representative {6 D 
Heath & Co., and at the time of ne 
appointment was secretary of the Mt. 
Pleasant Chamber of Commerce, 


NEW JERSEY. 


_ The State Board of Educati 
instructed one of its comes 
make a special study of the problem 
ot obtaining better teaching of the 
tundamentals” in the public schools, 
This is owing to the large number of 
children admitted to the high schools. 
who are incapable of being educated 
and to the consequent waste in ex- 
pending money to maintain schools. 
for them. 

Another step taken by the Board 
was that of authorizing led school 
heads to prescribe “intelligence” tests. 
for entrants. There is also much 
economic waste in these institutions, 
due to the presence of pupils who 
have in some way managed to get 
through high school, but whose intelli- 
gence is so limited that it is impos- 
sible that they can ever develop into. 
competent teachers. The time of 
normal school instructors spent on 
material of this kind is wasted im 
consequence. 


NEW YORK, 


NEW YORK. The State Depart- 
ment of Education is offering twenty- 
five industrial scholarships, valued at 
$1,000 each, to qualified trade and 
technically trained men. Those who. 
are successful in obtaining these schol- 
arships, which will be awarded in 
June, are to spend a year in the 
Buffalo State Normal School, where 
they will take a course to fit them to- 
teach their respective subjects in the 
public’ vocational schools. 

Those who successfully complete 
the course will be entitled to a life 
license to teach a specific trade, in- 
dustrial or technical occupation. The 
salaries paid range from $1,800 to- 
$3,500,» aiter the teacher has had ex- 
perience. 

The scholarships will be awarded 
to qualified persons with all-round ex- 
perience in these trades and occupa- 
tions: Electrical construction, repair- 
ing and operating; machine shop» 
work; automobile repairing; machine 
drafting and designing; architectural 
drafting and designing; baking; print- 
ing, including presswork and composi-. 
tion; bricklaying, painting and dec- 
orating, carpentry; textile working, 
including weaving, spinning, dyeing 
and knitting. 

Applications must be sent to the 
State Commissioner of Education not 
later than June 1. Applicants must be 
not less than twenty-one years of age 
and not more than thirty-six and must 
show five years’ experience with the 
trades or occupations which they pro- 
pose to teach. A good general educa- 
tion and ability to read and write 
English are necessary, as are 
health and moral character. 

NEW YORK. More than 200 of 
the city’s leading merchants and edu- 
cators attended a dinner given by the 
New York University School of Re- 
tailing at the Hotel Astor on April 18. 

The purpose of the dinner meeting” 
was to review the achievements © 
the past year in elevating retailing to 
the rank of a profession, and in train- 
ing college graduates for work in this 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


Quality Up 


OUR BUSINESS SPECIALTY ONE 


Devoted to Reducing the Cost of School Books 
and Keeping Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


Holden Book Covers for the Outside 


Holden Repairing Materials for the Inside 
Prices Down 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


field. Plans for enlarging upon this 
work during the coming year were 
discussed. This is the second annual 
banquet given by the school. 

The New York University School 
of Retailing is the first university 
course in retailing established any- 
where in the world. For the first 
time at the end of the current sem- 
ester a degree of master of science in 
retailing was conferred upon grad- 
uates of the course. There are about 
800 students enrolled in the three 
divisions of the school, including a 
day, evening and summer sessions. 
The students have been enrolled from 


all parts of the country and some 
from foreign countries. 

The course was established three 
years ago as a result of the co-opera- 
tion of the leading retail merchants of 
the city of New York with New York 
University and the Department of 
Education of the city. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. About 150 women in 
Appleton, Neenah, Menasha, and 
Kaukauna have enrolled in four 
classes in home furnishings and deco- 
ration formed by the University of 


Wisconsin Extension division, and 
will attend six weekly lectures on 
various phases of interior decoration. 

This same course is given through 
correspondence, but when enough 
women are interested in one locality, 
class instruction is arranged. 
six assignments include color and the 
planning of color schemes, wood 
finishes and wall coverings, treatment 
of windows and doorways, floor fin- 
ishes and coverings, furniture, and 
pictures and bric-a-brac. 

The work is planned to give practi- 
cal information to women who wish 
to know something of the underlying 


to every typist. 


374 Broadway 


Tomorrow’s Typewriter Is Here! 
It is our new machine, the Improved Self- Starting 


REMINGTON 


This is the machine on which Miss Marion C. Waner won the last World’s 
Amateur Championship, with a gross record of average words per minute 
surpassing all the professionals. A commercial educator of national prom- 
inence calls it “the fastest typewriter and 
the best teaching machine in the world.” 


This latest Remington is the machine 
with the “‘natural touch.’’ And you can- 
not appreciate what natural touch means 
until you try the machine. It is a revelation 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
(in ) 


corporated 


New York 


‘Branches Everywhere 


med 


Reming fon. 
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# TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


| School : 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple ge 
dirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Biag, Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New fork, N, Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


N. Y., 402 Dillays Bidg. Chicago, Ili., 28 Jackson Bivd. 
Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Philadeiphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


principles of house decoration, so that 
they can intelligently buy and arrange 
the furnishings for their homes, Each 
assignment is arranged for the student 
to apply it to her individual problem. 

MADISON. A grand total of 11,- 
367 different students enrolled for 
resident study in the University of 
Wisconsin during the last year, ac- 
cording to the tables of the new 
catalog which is now in press. 

This total includes 7,756 in one or 
both of the two semesters, 3,146 of the 
4.557 summer session students who 
were not in the regular sessions, 3lu 
disabled soldiers in vocational train- 
ing, and 378 in the short course in 
agriculture. 

In addition to these 21,252 non-resi- 
dent students were enrolled in the 
correspondence-study courses ot the 
University Extension division. 

The grand total of the preceding 
year was 10,484 resident students, in- 
cluding 7,471 in the two semesters, 
2.456 others enrolled for summer ses- 
zion only, 268 disabled soldiers, and 
455 in agricultural short courses. The 
University Extension division had 
18,675 non-resident students. 

The new total includes 707 grad- 
uate students, 1,303 seniors, 1,685 
juniors, 1,786 sophomores, and 2,092 
freshmen, There were 6,628 men and 
4,739 women in resident study. The 
-correspondence courses enrolled 14,- 
982 men and 6,270 women. 

The enrollment of various collezes 
was as follows: Letters and Science, 
5,258; Engineering, 1,284; _Agricul- 
ture, $76; Law, 235; Medicine, 162; 
Music, 127. 

Enrollment in special courses was 
as follows: Commerce, 1,111; Normal 
school graduates, 69; Journalism, 268 ; 
Pharmacy, 96; Chemistry, 94; Hu- 
manities, 20; Education, 438 ; Civil 
engineering, 267; Mechanical engi- 
neering, 314; Electrical engineering, 
410; Chemical engineering, 183; Min- 
ing engineering, 74; 4-year agricul- 
ture, 529; 2-year agriculture, 65; 
Home econotnics, 282; Library school, 


The 4.557 in the 1921 summer ses- 
-sion included 2,125 men and 2,432 
women. ; 
MILWAUKEE. . A training school 
for policewomen, probation officers, 
deputy sheriffs, family social workers, 
visiting teachers, child welfare work- 
ers, public relief officials; Traveler's 
Aid workers, ‘other social work- 
ers, will be started “for the first time 
in Wisconsin, on™May 2, by the Wis- 


-consin State Conference of Social - 


Work, according to a recent bulletin 
prepared by Edward D. Lynde, secre- 
tary. 

The course, consisting of. 160 lec- 
tures with half-time work. devoted to 
-carefully supervised field work, will 
Jast four months and will bé given in 
‘Milwaukee. Admission to the course 
will be based on personal fitness for 


. social work. This intensive practical 
course is_planned to meet an urgent 


need in Wisconsin, for there has been 
no way by which a student without 
college study could receive adequate 
training. 

The Wisconsin Anti-tuberculosis 
Association, the University of Wis- 
consin Extension division, several of 
the state departments, and certain Mil- 
waukee associations plan throuch this 
school to give those who have the 
necessary personal qualifications the 
practical training needed. 

“This movement through the state 
conterence may be the beginning of a 
school of social work in this state 
similar to five or six others in the 
United States,” said Mr. Lynde. 

Those interested in the school may 
receive further information from 
Miss Edith Foster, 558 Jefferson 
street, Milwaukee. 


How America Suffers 


America suffers today from ignor- 
ance more than any other tyranny. 
Our children may have knowledge of 
the facts necessary for individual 
living. Our youth may acquire pro- 
fessional training of high degree. 
Their minds, however, have not been 
focused upon those truths which are 
so essential to a democratic commun- 
ity. Positive lack of knowledge of 
American conditions is chiefly respon- 
sible for the continvation of some 
evils. Failure to be intelligent upon 
public issues accounts for much of 
our weakness. The people need 
knowledge—Marion LeRoy Burton, 
president University of Michigan. 

Correction of Speech 
‘Disorders 

The National Society for the Study 
and Correction of Speech Disorders 
will hold its annual meeting as an 
allied association with the National 
Education Association, that meets in 
Boston from July 3 to July 7, 1922. 
The society will meet every afternoon 
during the National Education Asso- 
ciation session. Each afternoon will 
be taken up with formal papers by 
officers and Massachusetts Speech 
teachers. Then there will be ten five- 
minute papers open to general discus- 
sion. There will be a demonstration 
with maps and charts showing the 
progress of the American Movement 
for Speech Correction from coast to 
coast. 


Normal School Standards 
and Surveys 


The committee on standards and 
surveys of the National Council of 


‘Teachers Colleges reported at the 


Chicago meeting in February on the 
syllabi in psychology used in the vari- 
ous state normal schools throughout 
the country. 

The syllabi were compared and 


_Fanked by the following judges :— 


April 27, 1929 


T. W. Iri ichi 


enjamin James of the State | 


of Miami University of O i 
The five ranking highest 
syllabi in psychology were :-— 
Harrisonburg Va. 
ce rerill lores 
verill, Worcester, 
. A. Peterson, Normal 
William Owen,’ Winona,’ Mean 
Elmer Wilde, Kalamazoo Mich, 
Elsa Kimball, Plymouth, 'N. 1 


College Enrollment 

The three states th. i 
at lead in the 
percentage of ulati i 
regon, Iowa and Utah, 
an attache of the federa 

education. 
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Our School 
W 
© can knock it, we can rap it 
ets advertise ou 
school another 
Let us laud it and applaud it, 
and defend it 
€ state shall know w j 
what we say. ae 


II 
We can rake it, we can break it 
We can make it or forsake it — 
Just by the way we talk about our 
_ own. 
We can boost it, we can shove it, 
We must talk it, we must love it, 
IZ we want it to go up instead of 
down. 


III 
Why not sing and shout its i 
Mention all its happy 
Show the state the best school on the 
map. 
Boost it at the store and table, 
Boost it when and where we're able, 
All together now—let’s boost and 
“can” the rap. 


—Adapted. 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 
S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


PRINGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Is. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Clark University Summer Schoo! 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


July 10—August 18, 1922 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
in Geography, History, Social 
Science, Psychology, Education, 
English, and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages 
Excursions Public Lectures _ Entertainments 
Tuition: twenty, thirty, or forty 
dollars, according to number of 
courses 


Write for Catalogue 
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High School Students 
Offered Scholarship 


For the third consecutive year a 
four years’ university scholarship is 
being offered high school Students to 
encourage them in the study of high- 
way economics, according to an an- 
nouncement from the office of the 
Highway and Highway Transport 
Education Committee. 

The scholarship, won previously by 
two young women residing respec- 
tively in Idaho and West Virginia, is 
given by Harvey S. Firestone, Akron, 
Ohio, a member of the committee, for 
the best essay written on the subject, 
“How Good Roads Are Developing 
My Community,” submitted in a na- 
tional essay contest. Essays, accord- 
ing to rules announced, are not to ex- 
ceed 700 words in length, and must be 
in the hands of a high school teacher 
or principal not later than May 1. All 
students of high school grade, includ- 
ing both public and private schools, 
are eligible to compete. 

Aims of the contest, according to 
the committee, are the stimulation of 
thought, discussion and study of the 
problems of highway transport, high- 
way economics and highway engineer- 
ing, as a corollary to a course in these 
subjects now being prepared for the 
committee by the leading economists 
and engineers of the country for use 
in colleges and universities. 

Not only are high school pupils of 
the forty-eight states eligible to com- 
pete, but notices are being sent to the 
school authorities of the territories 
and possessions of the United States. 
Pupils in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines submitted manuscripts in 
last year’s contest. Announcements 
are being made at once to all school 
officials in the United States. 

The conduct of the contest necessi- 
tates an organization for each state, 
being effected in the majority of in- 
stances through the state department 
of public instruction, or through a 
leading state university. These organi- 
zations will receive the essays for 
their respective states, make a selec- 
tion of the best submitted, and for- 
ward it to the office of the committee 
at Washington. Among the state uni- 
versities that will conduct the contest 
in their respective commonwealths are 
listed the University of North Caro- 
lina, the University of South Carolina, 
the University of Virginia, the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, the University of 
South Dakota, the University of Ten- 
nessee, and many others. 


“Please excuse Johnny for his 
tardiness and slowfulness,” read a 
note which a fifth grade teacher at 
Kentucky School recently received. 


The cost of educating a child in 
the United States ranges from $85 in 
Mississippi to $1,156 in Montana, 

ing an average cost for the coun- 
try of $359, based on 1918 statistics. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F.A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Bullding 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR FALL POSITIONS 
EXCEPTIONAL CANDIDATES: 


Man for director of commercial education, now holding city position as 
head of department and will change only for right opportunity. First- 
class candidate; about $4,000. 

Two experienced women for normal school work, in English and as pri- 
mary critic; prefer being placed in same school; high recommendations; 
minimum $2,000. 

Man for superintendency; college graduate with post graduate work; fif- 
teen years experience; fine personality; now serving on State Board of 
Education; $4,500 minimum salary. 

Woman of 6 years experience, for head of Latin department; prefers New 


York City locality; unusual recommendations; $1,900 lowest beginning 
salary. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 
37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 


sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Buliding, Spokane. 


MERICanm ... [RAC 4 introduces to Coliege. 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


] dreds of high grade positions (np te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers 
none for registration. if you a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New. York. 


SCHERMERHORN LEACHERS-AGENCY fo 


366 FIFTH AVENUE people. We 
Established i855 


Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MvL¥oRD Pros. free to school officials 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor “Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


BOSTON 11. MASS 


Is the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


The Parker ‘xcexcy 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


TEACHERS | ¢ Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


Now is the time to think about it. 


Winter is here, with its Colds and Chills and Fevers, its Lagrippe and 
Pneumonia, its Tonsilitis and other afflictions—also its long list of Acci- 
dent possibilities. 


Thousands of Teachers suffer illness every winter. They do not ex- 
pect to be ill, but they have no choice—and each one finds herself or 
himself burdened with excessive expenses, while turning the salary over 
to a substitute. 


~ Icy streets cause hundreds of Accidents every winter; it is so easy to 
break a limb or to suffer a painful sprain. 


Even though you escape both Accident and Sickness, your income is an 
not assured, for thousands of Teachers lose time and salary every year DR. A. KE. WINSHIP 
on account of Quarantine. 


What the T.C. U. Will Do for You WINSHIP Says: 


$50 ‘*Heads or Tails You Win’’ 
t will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine ,,P¥ A,B: o.oo 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- says: “So far as we know, 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase the best provision for such 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 8? anenpends tp Se Te 
hospital. It provid ration benefits aft licy has b ib- tamooia. 

spita provides operation benefits after your policy has been main Lincoln, Nebr. When a 


tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month teacher is well and has an 


when you are quarantined and vour salary stopped. It pays regular in- imcome, it is comparatively 


demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon 


_ Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our booklet of 
information and testimonials from Teachers all over 
America who have experienced what it means to have the 
T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4417.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


A 


I am 


Address 
(This cxepon places the sender under no obligation) 


easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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